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ABSTRACT 



This U.S. presidential commission report outlines 



specific recommendations for eliminating world hunger in the 1980 's. 
Following a summarization of world hunger problems, the report 
addresses specific ways to deal with v/orld hunger. Shcrt-term goals 
include taking immediate action to ensure that poor people are not 
hungry, assuring that infants and children are adequately nourished, 
eliminating diseases resulting from specific nutritional 
def icienr;ies , and providing disastor relief. Long-term goals invr/lve 
the provision of equitable growth, redi'Str ibution of existing wealth, 
production of enough food, and develofJfflSn of a system of world f,ood 
security Recommendations for U.S. action involve commitment and 
action in the following areas: (1) developing more equitable trade 
and debt policies, (2) ensuring that corporate investments made by 
private U.S. companies do not harm, but aid the fight against hunger 
and poverty, (3) ensuring that there are adequate food supplies even 
during times when production is low, (4) ensuring that development 
assistance goes to the countries and people who need it most and that 
it is as effective as possible, ;(4) overcoming domestic hunger, and 
(5) establishing an organization to educate and inform the American 
public about hunger and malnutrition. Appendices summarizing the 
report and additional views of commissioners are appended. (LH) 
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About The Presidential 
Commission On World Hunger 

Mounting public and Congressional 
concern over the continuing deterio- 
ration Oi the world food situation led 
President Carter to create a Presi* 
dential Connnnission on World Hun- 
ger by Executive Order 12078, 
dated September 5. 1978. The Conn- 
mission's mandate was to identify 
the causes of domestic and interna- 
tional hunger and malnutrition, as- 
sess past and present national pro- 
grams and policies that affect 
hunger and malnutrition, review ex- 
isting studies and research on hun- 
ger, and recommend to the Presi- 
dent and Congress specific actions 
to create a coherent national food 
and hunger policy. The Commission 
was also directed to help implement 
those recommendations and focus 
attention on food and hunger issues 
through various public education ac- 
tivities. The Commission issued its 
Preliminary Report in December 
1979 and its Final Report in March . 
1980 
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Overcoming Wcrid Hunger: 
The ChaUenge Ahead 



The Problem Of World Hunger 

. . . hunger is st least as much a 
political, economic, and social 
challenge as it is a scientific, tech- 
nical or logistical one. 

Starving chi'dren ;n Biafra, orcught 
:n the Sahei. earihauakes in Guaie- 
pnala. wars m soutneast As^a. These 
are the events we think of v;nen v/e 
think o- hunger m ine aeveicping 
.vorla. Like people m many oihier 
rich -countries, we 'n the United 
States often have responded au;ckiy 
and generousiy to the thf^eat of star- 
vation ano death resuinng from such 
temporary prob'emis. 

But the hunger and starvation 
caused by natural disasters or poiiti- 
cai crises are'nof the major hunger 
problemis in the world today. The 
true hunger problem of our time is 
chronic undernutntion— the problem 
of millions of men. women and chil- 
dren who do not get enough to eat. 
This IS a problem that does not 
make headlines— perhaps because 
the hungry have littie or no political 
power and are r-iot able to exert 
pressure on their own behalf But 
the toll of undernutrition is immense 
As many as 800 million of the earth's 
poorest people do not get enough to 
eai each day and many more suffer 
from specific varieties of malnutrition. 

Hunger for undernutntion) results 
when peopie consume fewer calo- 
ries and less protein than their bod- 
ies need in order to live active, 
healthy lives It d!:ninishes physical 
and mental capabilities and thus 
makes people less energetic, less 
productive and less able to learn. 
Undernutrition also increases sus- 
ceptibility to disease About one out 
of every four children in the develop- 
ing world die before the age of 
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are pnore c'l' 



C'S^asss 
are ch=ia^en 
■ a*'eciea than 
p^en. arc those ;:V;ng tn rura; areas 
rrc-e o:'ten tnan urban residents. 
!'/ost Tr,e v.cria s hungry Hve m the 
indian subcontinent, southeast Asia, 
and sub-Saharan Africa. Many also 
!;ve ;n tne ^/!Ga!e East and m parts 
ot Latin Annerica. Even in the United 
States, many of tne poor are under- 
nourished. (A saa fact of our tirr^e is 
that malnutrition in this country is 
also a prob!em, but it is primarily 
malnutrition resulting from overcon- 
sumption. Though serious, this is a 
different problem, and reauires dif* 
ferent solutions, from the hunger and 
poverty problemi that continues to 
^lunt so miany iives and human ca- 
ibtiities.) 

Despite the seventy of the hunger 
problem. Its true proportions are not 
ofter^- understood for a vanely of rea- 
sons 

• Undernutrition is a '"siient killer," It 
increases vulnerability to diseases 
tfiat cause death, but is seldom 
identified as the "cause" of death. 

• The sheer number of ..-jople af- 
fected mak3s it difficult to grasp the 
problem It is m.uch easier to under- 
stano— through television and news- 
papers—what the victims of a partic- 
ular flood, earthquake, or war are 
facing than to picture a quarter of 
the world s people in chronic suffer 
ing 



• A'inough hunge*' contributes to 
poiiticaS ^nstabiiity. nungry peopie— 
especially womien ana children— go 
not have poiiticai power and are not 
perceived to dfrectiy threaten the 
poiiticai estabiishmeni As a resuit. 
national ana international policymak- 
ers often ignore chronic hunger, re-' 
spending instead to more imnried'ate 
pressures and more voca! constitu- 
encies. 

Yet nunger is one ot the most seri- 
ous prODlems of cur time li reauires 
tmmeciate steps to relieve ;he p''es- 
ent-day suft'enng of miilions. to- 
gether with long-term strategieo for 
eliminating its causes. 

!N THE NEXT 60 SECONDS . . . 
234 babies will be born 

• 136 in Asia 

• 41 in Africa 

• 23 in Latin America 

• 34 in the rest of the world 

23 of these 233 will die before age 
1. 

• 6 in Africa vs. .01 in North Amer- 
ica 

• 2 in Latin Am.erica vs. .25 in Eu- 
rope 

34 more will die before age 15 
50 to 75 percent of these deaths 
can be attributed to a combination 
of malnutrition and infectious dis- 
eases. 

Many who do survive beyond age 
15 will be stunted /n grovAh and will 
suffer brain damage that can /nca- 
pacitate them for life. 
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Poverty 
Hunger 



Food Insecurity = 



. . . hunger offers the single most 
powerful point of intervention in 
the world of underdevelopment— 
poverty, unemployment, diseaoe, 
and high rates of population 
growth. 

The primary cause of world hunger 
IS poverty. Even in years of abun- 
dant harvests, many ot the world's 
hungry have neither the land on 
v;hich to grow food nor the money 
With which to buy it. In many rural 
areas, large numbers of people 
often have little or no access to 
land, water, or credit. In urban 
areas, where schools, medical care, 
and food may be available, jobs 
(and thus the income to obtain these 
services) are scarce— largely be- 
cause so many men, v;omen and 
tamiilies have been forced to leave 
the countryside. Inequitable distribu- 
tion of resources— particularly 
land— is a major cause of poverty. 

The gap between the rich and the 
poor is often widened because poor 
countries and poor people tend to 
be less productive than wealthy 
countries. For example, agricultural 
productivity per worker is now about 
13 times higher in the developed 
than in the developing world. The 
yield per hectare (about 2.5 acres) 
for rice is almost four times as much 
in the developed countries as in the 
developing (where 92 percent of the 
world's rice is grown). Poor health, 
lack of trair>tng, andJack of capital 
and technology are partial explana- 
tions. In addinon. lack of irrigation 
systems, flood control, and proper 
drainage makes it more difficult to 
improve productivity. Frequently, the 
•fertility of the land has declined, be- 
cause it has been farmed — some- 
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' .nes for thousands of years — v.'ith- 
cijt replacing essennai nutrients in 
the so:!. Furthermore, inappropriate 
methods of food storage and preser- 
vation cause a large portion of the 
harvest to be lost or spoiled by in- 
sects, rodents, or decay. 

Farmers -.vho'do not own their own 
ianc but work instead on the land of 
absentee landlords have little incen- 
tive to increase production, since 
the land owners benefit rather than 
the farmers. Even fc those farming 
their own small plots of land, gov- 
ernment policies frequently hold 
down the prices farmers receive for 
their crops, restrict their access to 
credit, and make such important 
items as fertilizer far too expensive 
for them .o use. In addition, there 
frequently are no extension or farm 
organizations where farmers can 
learn new technologies or how to 
adapt existing knowledge to local 
conditions When such services and 
training do exist, they tend to be di- 
rected .toward the men and to ignore 
the women— even where the women 
do much of the farming and all of 
the marketing of crops 



Rich people frequently say that "if 
the poor had fewer children, they 
would have more food." Yet popula- 
tion gro'Mh is not only a cause but 
also an effect of poverty. At both the 
national and the family level, the 
more people there are, the less food 
there is for each one and the more 
likely the next generation is to con- 
tinue the cycle of poverty and mal- 
nutrition. For people who are poor 
and powerless, however, the desire 
for many children is a response to 
high rates of infant mortality, to the 
need for extra hands to earn the 
family income, and to the need for 
support in old age. The key to re- . 
ducing population growth is eliminat- 
ing the social conditions — poverty 
and all its consequences — that 
make large families an attractive op- 
tion. 



FACTS 

. . . ABOUT THE DEVELOPING . 
WORLD 

• Today the developing countries 
grow 67 percent of their own food; 
by the end of the century this figure 
could fall to 74 percent. 

• By 1966, the developing world will 
have an annual deficit of 65 million 
ions of wheat, rice and coarse 
grains. 

• More than 100 million agricultural 
workers have little or no land of their 
own. 

• In 1976, the developing countries 
spent over $10 billion to import food. 
This is equal to about 70 percent of 
the total development assistance 
provided by the industrialized coun- 
tries in that year. 



• One out of every eight people on 
earth is hungry most of the time. 

• In many countries, up to 40 per- 
cent of the population is malnour- 
ished. 

• fiefween 1957 and 1976. develop- 
ing-world imports of military goods 
grew from $5.4 billion to $9.3 billion 
(in constant dollars). 

• In tne develo, . ng world, there ex- 
ists one soldier tor every 250 peo- 
ple, but just one doctor for each 
3,700. 

. . . ABOUT HUNGER AND 
POVERTV 

o 16 percent of the v^orld's children 
are malnourished. 

• Over 600 million people live on in-' 
comes of less than $50 per year. 

• Even under conditions of rapid 
economic growth, 470 million people 
will still be living in absdiute poverty 
in year 2000. 

• More than three-quarters of the 
world's inadequately nourished peo- 
ple live on the Indian subcontinent, 

it I Southeast Asia, and in sub-Sa- 
hara n Africa. 



While the developing countries 
themselves will play the most impor- 
tant role in making many of the 
changes required to improve condi- 
tions of life for their poor, interna- 
tional economic circumstances over 



The Development Gap 



What !s Needed? 




^3 Less Developed 

which they have little control limit 
their ability to act. North America. 
!_urope, and Japan— with only 19 
percent of the world's population- 
earn 67 percent of the world's in- 
come. In contrast, the poor coun- 
tries—with 51 p^.cent of the world s 
population— earn only 14 percent of 
global income. If world hunger is to 
be brought under control, the rich 
countries— especially the United 
Stales — must make a major political 
and financial commitment to elimi- 
nate both huRger and poverty. This 
will require not just ' more foreign 
aid" but also some important 
changes in the world economy. 

The problem of poverty is often 
compounded by a second major 
cause of hunger — the insecurity of 



food supplies. Food security means 
a combination of having enough 
food in the right place at the right 
time at a reasonable price, of ade- 
quate transportation within and 
among countries to transport food 
where it is really needed, and 
enough personal or national income 
to buy extra food when the local 
supply is inadequate. 

Unfortunately, when the local supply 
is smaller than usual, families who 
normally have barely enough food . 
are forced to eat even less. Even if 
supplies exist somewhere else in the 
world, poor countries may not be 
able to buy additional food if the 
world price is too high or if they do 
not have enough foreign exchange. 
The world currently has no system 
-for assuring that no community or 
nation must suffer because of tem- 
porary crop shortages. Establishing 
such a system is an important ob- 
jective in the fight against hunger. 



- , . the outcome of the war on 
hunger, by the year 20Q0 and be- 
yondr vM not be determined pri- 
marily by forces beyond human 
control but, rather, by decisions 
and actions well vnthin the capa- 
bility of nations working individ- 
ually and together. 

The hunger problem— particularly in 
the developing countries, and even 
in the rich countries like the United 
States — is enormous. It affects 
hundreds of millions of people di- 
rectly and. as. a result, affects all of 
us in one way or another. If v/e con- 
tinue to allow the problem to go un- 
checked, it vAW have even graver 
and deeper consequences than the 
energy crisis. 

Despite the size and the severity of 
the problem, it Is possible to elimi- 
nate the worst aspects of hunger 
and malnutrition by the year 2000 
(less than 20 years from now!) — pro- 
vided tiie United States and other 
countries make this a major policy 
objective. Doing so will require ac- 
tion in a number of areas — some of 
which are not yet widely recognized 
to be related to hunger and poverty. 
It will also require that two kinds of 
approaches be taken. In the short- 
run, it will require measures aimed 
at hunger rtrectly. under conditions 
of continued poverty and underde- 
velopment. However, to overcome 
hunger on a permanent basis re- 
quires a concerted attack on the 
very causes of hunger — poverty and 
insecure food supplies — by helping 
developing nations to achieve rapid 
and equitable economic growth. 



Alleviating Hunger In 
The Short Run 



s-'^e! -"^es c^vc-25a as atiacking 
•^-^ -v'^-;:'c^ 'are- than ine c;s- 
•.; j-r.e V'e: \ a-c^Ig ce a-rogar: ana 
.'■•a.r ;o -a 0:^7 of preventing nun- 
n '^-^ •^■•^•e ara !o ^gnore the 
"^.o: -0 su^fe^ nc.v Taking 
ac' *':) a-e^-^a'e n^inger 
c."^^ t:o*-":^e oo.f^rty ts e-aa'caiec :n- 

Ensunng thai poor people 
are not hungry, 

^00-:; SLicplen^enrs ana incorr.e sup- 
P --.--opTc fr,n tne "nodei of.l'^e U.S. 
*''.oa sta-np program, wh'ch enables 
P'^^vc^pan's -o stretch their food do!- 

can ne':p the poor to obtain 
ro-h ^nore foca and more nutritious 



Assuring (hat infants and children 
are adequately nourished. 

Malnutrition takes its greatest toil 
annofiq infants and young children. 
F-or those who do not die from it, the 
adverse ejects of m.ainutrition are 
life'cng. Natrition programs directed 
Tit pregnant ana nursing women and 
f)rf.'-schoo! chiirjren can help to en- 
'.,-.iro -iiat r*Viirujtr^t!on \\\\\ not impair 
*n-; : vcs cf ye: another generation 

Eliminating diseases resulting 

from specific nutritional deficiencies. 

N;/r.::of^'il deficiencies currently 
(U"jcVA-\Ui fTuiiions through such dis- 
f.-asos as hnrxinoss. goitre, and'ane- 
rnta These can be prevented in the 
near term-- long before poverty is 
eiiminated— through some very spe- 
cific fieaith ana nutrition programs. 
Such programs can he implemented 
relatively quickly and inexpensively. 




Providing disaster relief. 

Effective international relief efforts 
undertaken in response to wars, 
famine, earthquakes, and other natu- 
ral and man-rrade disasters can 
and do prevent mass starvation. To 
be effective, however, such efforts 
require food reserves, fast transoort. 
efficient administration, and the co- 
operation by and with local authori- 
ties. 

Building A World Without Hunger 

in the long-run. hunger will be elimi- 
nated only when the poor countries 
have the opportunity to develop and 
when all countries work together to 
ensure that global food supplies are 
large enough to meet global needs. 
Building a world without hunger re- 
quires action toward four goals. 



Equitable economic growthr 

Even if the poorest countries 
achieve the highest economic 
growth rates possible between now 
and the year 2000. at least 470 mil- 
lion people vyill still be living in the 
conditions of stark poverty. Yet this 
figure could be reduced by at least 
120 million (about the population of 
Japan) if these countries start in- 
creasing the share of income going 
to their poorest people. This would 
require policies in these countries 
specifically designed to meet the 
"basic human needs" of the poorest 
people by redirecting incom.e from 
the rich to the poor. 

Redistributing existing wealth. 

Redistributing exisimg wealth is as 
important as redistributing income 
resulting from new growth. Redistri- 
bution, however, requires changes 
in existing economic and political 
systems. (Examples of such 
changes ''re land reform and the 
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creation of new ]cbs through ex- 
panced pubhc services.) Because 
these actions are so politically ciffi- 
cj't. such changes requtre extraordi- 
nary connnnitnnent fron^ local leaders. 
Pcliticai. financial ana technical sup- 
port fronn the nnore developed coun- 
tries can assiSt iccal governnnents 
to make tne requ-reJ changes 

Producing enough food. 

By the year 2000. the wcria wiii have 
at 'east S'x b'fi'-on peopie. and nearly 
6 out of every ^0 o! tnerr. live in 
tne aeve'ocing worlc. The woria nas 
the phvGical capacity to grow 
enougn *ooo to feed a!l these peo- 
ple Yet more -ood must be grown in 
the (jove!op;ng countries them- 



selves. Since the poorest countries 
cannot afford to import at! the food 
they need to feed their populations 
— and because the need for in- 
creased production is greatest in 
these countries — it is vital that they 
a;:hieve significant increases in food 
production. This will require both re- 
form in domestic agricultural policies 
and supportive international actions. 
At the same time, attention nn.ust be 
given to preserving the environment 
and to reducing the rate of poputa- 
t-on growth. To the extent that popu- 
lation growth is reduced, the burcen 
of increasing world food production 
Will be lightened. But population 
growth has such a strong momen- 
tum that the 50 percent expansion of 
world population by the year 2000 
must be faced realistically and ef- 
forts to eliminate hunger must be 
planned with that fact in mind. 



A system of v/crld food security. 

Ach'ev^ng a wo-'^d w^r^out ^jrger 
w'H reQLi^»- '^su''5^^-ce 3ga;nst the 
variations in yearly, fooc production 
that result when -natural or man- 
made cisasters (fioods. oroughts. 



earthquakes, wars^ 



occur. Since the 



poor are inevttabiy tne first to suffer 
when short-term shortages push 
food prices up. tne world needs a 
system^ for raising and keeping 
prices at reascnab'e levels even 
when food product'On itseit fluc- 
tuates. An internationai system of 
grain resen.'es would enable excess 
grain to be stored in years of abun- 
dance and made available during 
times of shortage. 

A Question of Will 

Eliminating at least the worst as- 
pects of hunger requires commit- 
ment on the part of both developed 
and developing countries. To date, 
neither the developed nor the devel- 
oping countries have given top 
priority to alleviating hunger or in- 
vesting in agriculture in the poor 
countries. Domestic political prob- 
lems, national security questions, in- 
dustrial development, and improving 
armies and cities have often 
attracted more attention and re- 
sources in the developing countries 
than investment in agriculture, health 
care or education. Moreover, poli- 
cies that have emphasized "modern- 
izing" the economy rather than as- 
suring that the benefits of develop- 
ment 'each the poorest— and 
hungriest — people have often 
caused the gap between rich and 
poor to widen, rather than to narrow. 

The rich industrialized countries 
have also not paid adequate atten- 
tion to the alleviation of hunger. In 
setting their policies tow^ard the de- • 
veloping world, the United States 
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and other developed countries have 
r.ot given the elimination of hunger a 
high priority and have too often 
been guided by short-ternn security 
and political concerns. As a result, 
they have often paid nnore attention 
to training local nnilitary personnel 
than to educating teachers, farnners, 
scientists, econonnists and health 
care specialists. 

While nncre count; ier; are talking 
about hunger and nneeting the basic 
neecs of the world's people, words 
have not yet been translated into de- 
cisive action. Action nnust begin inn- 
nnediateiy both to alleviate hunger in 
the short-run and to build a world in 
which there is no hunger. While this 
requires connnnitnnent— and, in sonne 
cases, political, econonnic and social 
reform — by the developing countries 
ihennseives, the Pres^Jential Conn- 
nnission on World Hunger has exann- 
ined what the United States can do 
to assist in the process. 



Food, Development And The 
international Economy 

. . . [accepting] the moral and eco- 
nomic responsibilities for helping 
the hungry and the poor . . . will 
require a willingness io reevaluate 
current policies, both private and 
public, in light of their impacts on 
world hunger, 

Econonnic relationships annong 
countries strongly influence the 
chances of nneeting both the short- 
ternn and the long-ternn goals. While 
developnnent assistance (a part of 
"foreign aid") is a very innportant in- 
gredient in helping poor countries 
overconne their problenns of hunger 
and poverty, and is crucial for alle- 
viating innmediate hunger, it is not 
the only, nor even the nnost innpor- 
tant, form of economic activity be- 
tween the rich and poor countries. 

A continued dependence upon di- 
rect aid and development assis- 
tance would doom the developing 
countries to continued poverty. 
While greatly increased foreign aid 
could alleviate the immediate pain of 
hunger, it would not, by itself, bnng 
about a world in which the threat of 
hunger. is eliminated. The develop- 
ing countries will only become free 
of hunger as a result of equitable 
and self-reliant development. Yet the 
pace and extent of economic devel- 
opment depends on far-reaching 
changes in the international eco- 
nomic environment. Among the ma- 
jor changes needed are increasing 
levels of International trade, ade- 
quate and appropriate investments, 
and systems which assure global 
food security. 



Trade and Debt 

Trade can make an important Giffer- 
ence in poor countries erfoas to - 
achieve self-reliant development, it 
can foster economic growth by pro- 
viding larger markets for the coun- 
tries' products, by creating more 
jobs, by making cheaper resources 
available, and by stimulating effi- 
ciency through competition. Imports 
provide products and technical abili- 
ties that are in short supply at home, 
while exports provide the foreign ex- 
change needed to pay for those im- 
ports. Without enough foreign ex- 
change, the developing countries 
are forced further and further into 
debt. Countries with too many debt 
obligations, just like individuals and 
families who have over extended 
themselves, sooner or later must cut 
back on even essential purchases. 

The contribution that trade can make 
to economic growth — which is cru- 
cial to the long-term struggle against 
hunger — does not assure that the 
benefits of gro^Mh will actually reach 
the poor and hungry, but it does at 
least help to create the climate 
within which developing-country ■ 
gove.minents can act to eliminate 
hunger. As a leading trade power, 
the United States is in an ideal posi- 
tion to influence that climate. 
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Vcre than halt of the developing 
counf'ies that do net expert earn 
^■0 ps'c^nt 0^ rpore of their trade in- 
conrie from sales of raw nnaterials. 
Many countries depend heavily on 
only one or tv^o export connnnodities, 
such as tea. cocoa, cotton, and rub- 
ber. This dependence on prinnar/ 
products nnakes these countries 
econonnicaily vulnerable, since the 
prices of these products — and often 
the developing countries' total earn- 
ings—vary Widely fronn year to year. 
These sharp fluctuations often dis- 
rupt carefully planned investnnent 
and long-ternn develcpnnent plan- 
ning. Moreover, this dependence on 
prinnary products sornetinnes in- 
creases the tennptation to grow nnore 
connnnodities for export, at the ex- 
pense of food needed for local con- 
sunnption. 

World nnarkets for nnany raw nnate- 
rials also expand far nnore slowly 
than the markets for manufactured 
products, causing many developing 
countries' purchasing power (that is, 
their ability to purchase certain 
goods) to decline sharply in recent 
years. Diversification of exports (i.e., 
depending on several products 
rather than on just one) would help 
to average out the effect of price 
fluctuations, since the prices of 
some of a country's exports are 
likely to be high while others, low. It 
would also allow investment capital 
to shift from one industry to another, 
without leaving the count.y, ulti- 
mately improving total earning capa- 
bility. 

The developing countries cannot 
solve the problem of fluctuating 
prices alone. Price stability will re- 
quire binding agreements on raw 
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materials bet^A'een the buying and 
selling nations. These agreements 
w^'l often involve setting up reserves 
of the commodity so that enough will 
be available in times of shortage. To 
make price agreements and the ac- 
companying reserves work, the 
United States and other rich, con- 
suming countries must be willing^to 
bear a fair share of their costs. 

Some developing countries have al- 
ready begun to earn more from 
sales of manufactured products. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1978. the develop- 
ing countries as a whole raised 
earnings from the sale of manufac- 
tured Q:)ods from S8 billion to S64 
billion, The shift to manufactured 
goods has a number of advantages 
for developing countries: it reduces 
their dependence upon the export of 
raw materials, provides jobs for their 
landless unemployed, and — be- 
cause the prices of manufactured 
goods aramore stable and markets 
grow more rapidly — it increases their 
total earnings. 



FACTS 

, . . About U.S. Food Trade 

• More than naif the grain that 
crosses international borders is from 
the United States. 

o The United States provides 46 
percent or Ihe world's wheat exports 
and 25 percent of the world's rice 
exports. 

• Developing-country imports of 
food from the United States rose 
from $2 billion to almost $10 billion 
in the past decade. 

• Over half of U.S. wheat exports 
and nearly three-fourths of its rice 
exports go to the developing world. 

• Although farm output makes up 
only 3 percent of the U.S. Gross A/a- 
tional Product, it provides nearly 25 
percent of its exports. 

/ 
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However, some industries in the 
United States and other indiistrlal- 
ized countries will be threatened, as 
the developing countries begin to 
capture a share of the richer coun- 
tries' manufactured good markets. 
Textiles from Taiwan, shoes from Ko- 
rea, and leather products from. Bra- 
zil, all are in competition v/ith Ameri- 
can industries. In response to this 
challenge, the United States and 
other industrialized countries main- 
tain high import taxes or other re- 
strictions on products made in the 
developing world. These restrictions 
help to perpetuate a situation in 
which the developing countries pro- 
vide" less than one-tenth of the 
world's exports of manufactured 
products even though they have 
more than half of the world's people. 

The greatest impediment to the ex- 
pansion of developing countries' 
manufactured exports is not in the 
area of import taxes, which increase 
the cost of imports, but in the area 
of "quantitative restrictions/' which 
put ceilings on how much of a given 
product the industrialized countries 
allow to be imported. The United' 
States, for example, puts such re- 
strictions on products ranging from 
color television sets to clothes pins. 
While developing countries, with 
their low labor costs, can sometimes 
overcome the effects of high tariffs, 
there is no way they can escape the 
impact of the industrialized nations' 
limits on how much of a given prod- 
uct may be imported. 
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The industrialized countries are con- 
fronted by a dilemm'a. If they allow 
cheap manufactured imports rnto 
theiri countries, they risk the closing 
of some industries., the loss of some 
jobs and increased dependence on 
other countries. If they limit imports, 
they deprive their own consumers of 
low-cost goods and the developing 
countries of improved export earn- 
ings. On balance, the benefits of im- 
ports greatly outweigh the costs, 
however, and the industrialized 
countries should therefore imple- 
ment policies which will enable them 
to remain open to low-cost imports, 
but without putting a disproportion- 
ate share of the burden bn the af- 
fected industries and workers For 
the United States, this will require 
programs to "adjust" the economy 
to the changing requirements of in- 
ternational trade and domestic eco- 
nomic policies which insure bal- 
anced economic growth and full 
employment. The development of 
* the poor countries must not be 
achieved at the expense of the jobs 
of the poorest workers in the United 
States and other industrialized coun- 
tries. 

While .9ome developing nations have 
increased their earnings by export- 
ing manufactured products, the ex- 
port earnings of most poor countries 
have not kept up with the rising 
costs of their imports. As a result, 
those countries have had to borrow 
heavily to pay 'for their imports. By 
1978, the total debt of the- non-oil 
exporting developing world had in- 
creased to $220 billion and was an 
estimated $300 billion at the end of 
1979- This is more than a threefold 
increase since 1973. 



Before 1974, the problem of devel- 
oping-country debt was not particu- 
larly severe. In that year, however, 
the combination of increased import 
prices — oil, in particular — and a 
recession in the industrialized world, 
which reduced poor countries' ex- 
ports because the rich countries 
were buying less, forced the devel- 
oping nations to borrow consider- 
ably larger amoun*3 to keep their 
economies going. This increased 
borrowing now seriously threatens 
their economic progress. The pres- 
ent recession in the United States 
will only intensify the debt problem 
of the developing countries. 

As the single largest government 
lender, the United States is in a 
good position to affecf the debt pps- 
ition of many developing countries. 
The United States can reduce th^ 
government debt of selected coun- 
tries, thereby automatically making 
increased funds available for devel- 
opment programs. We could also 
slow the build-up of future debt by 
making more U.S. foreign aid avail- 
able in the form of grants rather than 
loans. U.S. action in the International 
Monetary Fund can also help devel- 
oping countries with their debt and 
their hunger problems. The United 
States should use its influence in the 
Fund, which is an inter-governmehtal 
"credit union" to which most nations - 
belong, to ensure that poficies are 
properly designed to protect the in- 
iexests of the poorest people in the 
borrowing countries. 
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Corporate investment 

In 1977, 20,000 affiliates of interna- 
tional corporations were operating in 
the developing countries. About half 
of these affiliates-were American. 
These companies. affect efforts to al- 
leviate hunger through their involve- 
ment in national food systems and 
through their impact on employment, 
income distribution, and international 
trade. Of all the companies in the 
developing world, the agribusiness 
firms^that produce plant and animal 
products and sell food, seed, ferti- 
lizer, and pesticides and ttie con- 
struction firms that build rural roads 
and irrigation systems have perhaps 
the most direct impact in the attack 
on hunger. 

The international corporations can 
have either a positive or a negative 
effect on efforts to eliminate hunger, 
depending on the practices of the 
developing-country governments 
and the companies themselves. 
Such companies increase the 
amount of capital and credit avail- 
able irUhe developing world, which, 
if properly used, can assist develop- 
ment efforts. The corporations also 
have access to international mar-, 
kets, technology, scientific expertise, 
and managerial-skills. They can help 
the developing countries to modern- 
ize their food systems by building 
rural storage facilities, developing 
food-processing capabilities, or es- 
tablishing food-fortification facilities 
to upgrade the nutritional value of ; 
traditional foods. 

However, corporations sometimes 
badly undercut efforts to alleviate 
hunger and malnutrition. Some firms, 
for example, have converted valua- 
^le^gdcultural land to the produc- 
tion of pj^Bocts^which poor people 
in developing counTriesoisually can- 
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not afford to buy. Some have used 
sophisticated advertising techniques 
to promote products with little or no 
nutritional value, or have induced 
poor people to spend their meager 
.incomes on products they cannot af- 
ford. Such actions may be highly 
profitable for the firms, but they work 
at cross-purposes with efforts to 
eliminate hunger artd.malnutrition. 

Neither business executives nor de- ■ 
veloping-country'^officials realistically 
expect the activities of corporations 
to automatically increase the quan- 
tity or the quality of the food con- ' 
sumed by the poor. Rather, govern- 
ments in poor countries that wish to 
attract foreign investment must cre- 
ate incentives that induce foreign 
firms to promote the development 
process, while the corporations 
should make good-faith efforts 'to re- 
spond to those incentives in ways 
which aid in the struggle against 
hunger. 

Due to their size and management 
practices, small-scale U.S. firms 
may ultimately prove to be better 
economic partners for poor c.pun- 
tries than the large corporations 
which now account for nearly all for- 
eign investment. Yet small firms 
need assistance to make the con- 
tacts and to dev.elop the expedience 
necessary to identify investment op- 
portunities abroad. 



LESSONS FROM THE PAST 
"Years ago, the United States 
enieredJnto what was then called a 
'War on Hunger/ 

". . . In recognition of the limits in 
manpower and money available 
through the public sector ... a 
major effort was made to enlist the 
participation of multinational 
agribusiness corporations, . . . 
Results were meagre and . . . while 
corporate 'investments in food- 
related enterprises grew overseas, 
they had little effkpt on the crisis of 
hunger and its twin, poverty. 

. . Fundamentally, the mainstream 
of investment decision was not 
consciously and directly concerned 
with solving the hunger problem or 
benefiting the poor. On the one 
hand, i:}vestments focused on an 
existing market among those already 
free of the pressured of poverty . . . 
on the other hand, investments were 
extractive and related to world trade 
directed toward the advanced 
countries: in sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
spices, oilseeds, fruits, and grain, . 
essentially/ 

"This is not to insinuate that to serve 
a market anywhere, U.S. 
corporations should hesitate to 
compete! for profit. Nor is it intended 
to dowrjgrade the positive impact on 
national development that often 
accornpanies international • 
investment, such as creating jobs 
and training the unskilled; earning _ 
foreign exchange and broadening 
the tax base, . . . However, these 
indirect benefits filter too slowly or 
not at all into the stomachs, 
pocketbooks, and daily lives of the 
multitudes. on the sidelines. 



"Past experience, then, has taught 
us this: if international agribusiness 
does accept . . . responsibiliy to 
organize any part of its resources 
with intent to help relieve world 
hunger and poverty, then it niust 
realize that the traditional manner 
and types of investment are not 
adequate to do the job." 

Excerpted from an article by: 

Simon Williams, Director 

Center for Agricultural and Rural 

Development 

Fort Collins. Colorado; 

in Agribusiness Worldwide, 

September/October 1979 

In deciding whether to attract for- 
eign investment, developing govern- 
ments must give attention to the 
question of "who benefits, and at 
what cost?" They must determine 
whether proposed investments will 
have positive or negative effects on 
their poorest and hungriest citizens. 

When a government is committed to 
improving the welfare of its people, 
corporations may be able to contrib- 
ute to the fight against hunger by 
providing appropriate technology — 
particularly efficient production sys-| 
tems, food-processing techniques,! 
research, and organizational skills — 
and by assuming some social and 
community costs. But corporations 
operating in poor countries must be 
prepared to allow more time for re- 
turns on their investments and in- 
clude concerns about the social ef- 
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feci of their activities as a part of 
"doing business" in such countries. 
(Right now, profits from foreign oper- 
ations are twice as large as^profits 
on domestic investments.) In the fi- 
nal analysis, corporations are not 
^oing to provide a "quick fix" to the 
world hunger problem. The/ should 
be encouraged to help developing 
countries modernize their food sys- 
• lems. But this is not likely to have di- 
rect benefits for the malnourished 
poor — especially where there is 
little profit incentive for companies to 
develop cheap antJ nutritious 
foods.Jt is important that corpora- . 
lions and Ihe developing country 
governments recognize that they 
must work together for mutual bene- 
fit. 

World Food Security 

. In the United States, the average 
family spends less than 20 percent 
of its budget on food and much of 
this is spent on the mere expensive 
sources of nutrition (dairy products, 
meals and fruits). When prices rise, 
U.S. consumers can simply turn to 
cheaper varieties (for example, 
ground meal or poultry — or even 
bread — in lieu of more expensive . 
cuts of meat). They may not be 
happy about having to change their 
diets, but most people will not face 
starvation^ 

In the developing countries, though, 
where most people are already con- 
suming inadequate or. barely ade- 
quate levels of grain, price in- 
creases resulting from production 
shortfalls can be devastating. Peo- 
ple are affected by shortfalls which 
occur in their own countries or in 
other producing countries from 
■ whom they import. True world food 
security will exist only when the poor 
have incomes that allow them to 
sustain themselves during price in- ' 
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creases due to temporary shortages. 
Until the long-term; process of devel- 
opment brings this about, however, 
the world must prepare itself for 
times of hardship by implementing a 
number of measures: to store food, 
to improve its food aid. and to pro- 
tect its agricultural resources. As the 
world's largest international grain 
trader, the United States has a major 
role to play in each of these con- 
cerns. 



Grain Reserves 

The major goal of a grain reserve 
system should be to reduce' the risk 
of hunger anywhere in the world 
through a system of international. 
national{ and regional reserves. 
Such a system would protect farm- 
ers frp'rn low prices in periods of 
oversupply and would protect poor 
consumers from hunger when short- 
falls in supply would otherwise put " 
prices out of reach. 
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The United States is currently in- 
volved in three separate efforts at 
building reserves. The U.S. farmer- 
owned grain reserve, instituted in 
1977, was designed to stabilize do-, 
mestic farm Incomes. It also helps 
developing countries in two ways: 
by providing a degree of price secu- 
rity in time of scarcity for poor coun- 
tries and by helping to ensure that 
farmers in poor countries are not in- 
undated by low-priced grain in pe- 
riods of U.S. oversupply. According 
to most estimates, the amount 
stocked is only a small proportion of 
the amount required to provide "rea- 
sonable" world security. 

A second U.S. effort to build grain 
reserves is found in proposals for an 
emergency wheat reserve to back- 
stop P.L. 480 programs. At present, 
funds appropriated for the U.S. food 
aid program (P.L. 480) tend to re- 
main relatively stable from year to 
year. This means that the amount of 
food shipped declines when prices 
are forced up by shortage s, just 
when the poorest countries are in 
greatest need. Several bills now 
pending in Congress attempt to ad- 
dress this problem by creating a 
small wheat reserve — some four 
million tons — to supplement the 
regular P.L. 480 program. These 
stocks would be released only for 
purposes of emergency assistance 
to developing countries when sup- 
plies are. otherwise unavailable. . 



The third U.S. effort. to build a grain 
reserve is through participation in 
the negotiations for an International 
Wheat Agreement, The idea is to 
create internationally coordinated, 
but nationally controlled, reserves. 
However, the discussions have 
stopped on the issues of )iow much 
■grain to stock, at what prices grain 
should be bought and sold, and 
what kinds of special provisions 
should be nnade available to the de- 
veloping countries. Concludinq this 
agreement would be an important 
step toward a global reserve. 

Food aid 

The 1974 World Food Conference 
set an international target of making 
10 million tons of food available to 
the developing world annually. So 
far that goal has not been achieved, 
although in 1978, commitments 
reached nine million tons. This riine 
million tons of food aid represented 
about one-fiftii of the grain imported 
by the developing countries. The 
United States contributed more than 
half the total and has already prom- 
ised to make ar] equivalent amount 
of food aid available each year. 

ty.S. farm policy 

Because the United Statesj/a ma- 
jor v\)'orld food supplier, it^ farm poli- 
cies can greatly affect p/oduction 
and consumption in the developing 
world. Sometimes the interests of the 
United States and the developing 
world vyill coincide. When they do 
not (for the United States also has 
many domestic considerations that 
guide its farm policy), the United 
States should adopt strategies that 
will prevent domestic p'oliciesjrom 
adversely affecting poor people in 
poor countries. 



U.S. farm policy can help or hinder 
the availability of food in the world in 
a variety of ways. First, the United 
States can continue to work toward 
stabilizing prices in its own grain 
market. Stability in the U.S. market 
will contribute greatly to price sta- 
bility in world markets. Second, the 
United States can remain open to 
competition from foreign producers 
who may be able to produce some 
products more cheaply than U.S. 
farmers. Third, the United States can 
implement policies to increase the 
strength and viability of its farm sys- 
tem. Historically, the small- or me- 
dium-sized family-run farm in the 
United States has been more effi- 
cient than larger corporate farms. 
Domestic policies which support 
and encourage viable family farm 
enterprises will do much to maintain 
high levels of U.S. agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 

Finally, the United Slates can con- 
tribute to world food security by pro- 
tecting its farm system against envi- 
ronmental damage — particularly 
the loss of its soil and water supply. 
The United States currently loses 
about three million acres of rural 
land each .year to homes, factories, 
roads, and other uses, forcing farm- 
ers to cultivate the niore marginal 
lands. In addition, soil erosion 
claims a /considerable amount of 
land'eacjh year, and the country's 
water bijpply is being depleted at 
the ral^' of 21 billion gallons per day. 
Only a/portion of the water loss is 
renewable through rain arid melting 
snow/ In order to meet food needs 
now and in the future, the United 
States must become more com- 
mitted to good conservation policies. 
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Development Assistance 

Ev-^n today when Americans think 
about U.S. relationships with the de- 
veloping countries, they generally 
think about foreign aid. Just what is 
foreign aid? How does it help the re- 
cipient countries? How could it help 
them to alleviate hunger and malnu- 
trition? 

Aftd^World War II, when govern- 
ment-to-government assistance pro- 
grams were first initiated, the United 
States-was by far the largest donor, 
of foreign aid. Today the United 
States is still the largest donor in ab- 
solute amounts, but. measured as a 
percentage share of wealth or Gross 
National Product, the United States 
ranks behind 12 other donors. U.S. 
development assistance has 
dropped from 2.7 percent of GNP in 
1949 to 0.27 percent in 1979 — one- 
tenth of what it wac 30 years before 
and less than one -half of one cent of 
each tax dollar. Cur/ently, the United 
States spends 20 -'me? much for 
defense as for fori.-,gn assistance. 

For a number of reaso-is. oven the 
limited funds.that are c-: lor.ited for 
foreign assistance arc nci used as 
effectively j^s they r^'ight be to com- 
bat hunger, because our deveic;. ' 
ment assistance is neither clearly fo- 
cused nor appropriately organized 
to attain that goal. Most U.S. foreign 
policymakers sti^" view foreign aid as 
a tool for promoting short-term politi- 
cal objectives. Therefore, the largest 
share of our development assistance 
budget goes to countries that are 
political allies of the United States — 
regardless of their relative economic 
need or their commitment to equita- 
ble development. But because many 



of the poorest countries. with the 
largest numbers of hungry people 
do not directly threaten U.S. national 
security, they receive far less U.S. 
aid than they really need. 

Moreover, no single agency within 
Ihe Government presently has au- - 
thority over all development-related 
activities. Decision-making power 
over these activities is shared 
among departments and agencies 
that have quite different — and often 
conflicting — goals. In October 
1979, the' International Development 
Cooperation Agency was estab- 
lished to coordinate U.S. develop- 
ment programs and policies. How- 
ever, bureaucratic power struggles 
have prevented the new agency 
from obtaining sufficient authority 
over important activit es having the 
greatest development impact. 

U.S. assistance programs often are 
designed to benefit the United 
States as much as recipient coun- 
tries. For example, recipient coun- 
tries are frequently required to pur- 
chase goods from the United States 
ra:her than from cheaper and more 
cof;v:niant local suppliers. About 7S 
riCi:A'r\\ o\ U.S. assistance has this 
rc: ■/io'i'jr:, which greatly reduces the 
Gv-<.:seas impact of each foreign aid 
dollar; Finally, the yearly U.S. budget 
cycle works against rational long- 
term planning. Multi-year develop- 
ment assistance funding would im- 
prove the planning, implementation 
and evaluation of individual pro- 
grams. 



FACTS 

. . . ABOUT DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE^ 

• The United States — once the 
largest foreign assistance donor — 
now gives less than 12 other coun- 
tries, when such assistance is meas- 
ured as a share of Gross National 
Product. 

m The United States currently 
spends more than 20 times as much 
on defense as on development as- 
sistance. 

• In 1978, the people of thB United 
States lost more money at the gam- 
bling tables in Nevada than we gave 
in our development assistance pro- 
grams. 

The U.S. development assistance ef- 
fort already contributes to the war on 
hunger in three important ways, but 
there is also room for improvement 
in each of these areas. 

Providing technical 
assistance or U,S, expertise. 

Training government planners, mid- 
dle-level managers, local research 
scientists, and extension agents; ex- 
panding the agricultural infrastruc- 
ture; and developing alternative agri- 
cultural policies are all examples of 
U.S. technical assistance. In provid- 
ing such assistance, however. U.S. 
officials should keep in mind that the 
true goal is to improve the lives of 
people, not simply to transfer U.S. 
technology to the developing world, 
nor even to increase food produc- 
tion in general. Rather, the basic ob- 
jective is to help in all activities that 
improve self-reliance and lessen de- 
pendence on others. 
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U,S. Development Assistance Compared To Expenditures For 
Selected Items of Personal Consumption— 1978 
($ billion) 
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SOURCE Oop.cift^.on; o' Comrrerce 

Increasing the earnings 
opportunities of the poor. 

While creation of jobs is largely de- 
pendent on policies by individual 
governments, external assistance 
can have beneficial effects, U.S: as- 
sistance programs can encourage 
the use of capital-saving, labor-in- 
tensive technologies, particularly in 
the food-supply and rural-develop- 
ment sectors. 



Increasing food consumption and 
nutritional levels among the very 
poor, . 

The majority of the world's hungry 
people are unemployed and have lit- 
tle or no land. Therefore, they will 
benefit only indirectly from efforts to 
increase food production. Untif . 
enough jobs are created so that 
people can earn the money to feed 
themselves and their families, devel- 
opment assistance programs can 
provide some measure of immldiiite 



relief from hunger and malnutrition. 
These activities include, for exam- 
ple, programs to feed school chil 
dren, pregnant and nursing women; 
nutrition education programs to cor- 
rect harmful feeding habits; efforts to 
fortify local foods with necessary vi- 
tamins and minerals; and comple- 
mentary programs .to provide pri- 
iTiary health care. 

The United States does not provide 
development assistance only on a 
bilateral or country-to-country basis. 
About 30 percent of its assistance is 
given on a multilateral basis; that Is, 
it is given to various international 
agencies such as United Nations 
agencies and development banks 
that, in turn, have programs in 
many countries. Many developing 
countries prefer this type of assis- 
■ tance, because it enables them to 
avoid feelings of dependency. Do- 
nors have also come to recognize 
that this type of assistance has 
many advantac International 
agencies can work In countries 
where bilateral programs are not 
welcome, or on projects (for .exam- 
ple, agrarian reform and administra- 
tive improvements) where bilateral 
aid is greeted with suspicii n. While ' 
multilateral organizations also face 
technical difficulties in reaching the 
poor and hungry, they nevertheless 
are important vehicles for overcom- 
ing hunger and poverty. Many of 
them have proven to be effective in 
efforts to eliminate.hunger and '.lal- 
nutrition and deserve the active sup- 
port of the United States and other 
developed countries. 
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Overcoming Hunger at Home 

. . . despite the abundance of food 
produced by American farmers, 
pockets of poor, hungry people 
can still be found in the United 
States. 



If the United States is to make the 
elimination of hunger the major fo- 
cus of its relationships with the de- 
veloping world, then we must also 
deal with hunger and malnutrition at 
home. The U.S. "war on hunger" did 
much in the last decade to reduce 
the nuniber of people suffering from 
hunger and hunger-related prob- 
lems. Yet there are still hungry peo- 
ple in this country. The problem is 
particularly severe among migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers, Native 
Americans, and the elderly. In the - 
United States, as in the developing 
countries, it is 

In the last ten years, the United 
States has spent nearly $50 billion 
on domestic food assistance pro- 
grams. Federal funding for such pro- 
grams has increased from $1 billion 
in 1969 to $10 billion in 1979. The 
Food Stamp program alone, the 
largest domestic program aimed at 
the hungry poor, reaches over 18 
million Americans. In 1979. this pro- 
gram cost $6.9 billion. The other ma- 
jor domestic food programs are the 
Women. Infants and Children (WIC) 
program, the Elderly Feeding 
programs, and the School Lunch 
program. 




These programs have already con- 
tributed to the nutritional intake of 
the puor. Malnutrition and infant 
mortality rates have declined. Chil- 
dren of rriothers in thp WIC program 
have shown improved growth and 
fewer cases of anemia. Children in 
the School Lunch program are more 
attentive and morelable to learn. 
And for many, the l^od Stamp pro- 
gram provides just enough extra in- 
come to lift them above the poverty 
line. 



In spite of such improvements, the 
programs are limited. The'WIC and 
the Elderly Feeding programs do not 
provide service for ail who need it, 
because the funds are insufficient. 
The Food Stamp program provides 
a benefit of only 36 cents per per- 
son per meal. In all these programs, 
local officials may try to prevent ac- 
cess rather than to encourage par- 
ticipation, and those who are eligible 
often do not have adequate informa- 
tion or are embarrassed to apply. 
Only about 60 percent of those who 
are eligible actually take part in the 
Food Stamp program. Significant im- 
provements in nutrition could be 
achieved simply by expanding par- 
ticipation in programs that already 
exist. 
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No single source of infornnation 
about hunger and nutritional pat- 
terns in the United States exists in 
the U.S. Governnnent, nnaking it very 
difficult to design an effective anti- 
hunger cannpaign. Yet such informa- 
tion, if it existed, could be used to 
fight hunger among the poor as well 
as to educate all Americans about 
. the relationship between nutrition 
and health. 

Until recently, even the well-edu- 
cated and the well-to-do, with ready 
access to health care, paid very little 
"attention to the relationship between 
diet and such diseases as heart dis- 
ease, diabetes, arterioscleros'?^ nnd 
cancer. Nor. for tha* matlei. ^Jir: 
health care professionals. Today, 
however, we know that too much fat. 
cholesterol, sodium, or alcohol can 
lead to illness. Money spent on edu- 
cating Americans about how nutri- 
tion affects health is likely to save fu- 
ture medical costs. Helping the poor 
to maintain nutritious diets is also 
likely to be less expensive than the 
future medical costs of treating dis- 

i eases resulting from poor diet. 

\ ^ 

\ FACTS 

\. . . ABOUT HUNGER IN THE 
\^NITED STATES 

0 In a recent two and a half year 
' period, inflation increased 23 per- 
cent, yet the incomes of Food Stamp 
households increased less than 7 
pe}^ent. 

• Ainual income of migrant workers 
is /eSs than $4,000. For seasonal 
farm workers who do not migrate, it 
' is less than $3,000, Less than 10 
percent receive any form of public 
assistance. 



9 Life expectancy is 49 years for 
farm workers, compared with a na- 
tional average of 72 years. Infant 
mortality for farm workers is more 
than three times the national aver- 
age. 



Inflation hurts all Americans, but the 
hungry poor suffer the most. Erosion 
of the dollar's purchasing power and 
rising food prices reduce the 
amount of food the poor can buy. 
Just when the poor need additional 
help from Federal programs, middle- 
class and wealthy Americans may 
resent allocating additional funds to 
feeding programs. Private citizens 
and groups have critically important 
roles to play in keeping hunger 
issues in the public mind and in 
monitoring local anti-hunger 
programs. 

Federal assistance programs imme- 
diately improve the nutritional status 
of participants but do not help peo- 
ple obtain jobs and adequate in- 
comes to continue to purchase a nu- 
tritious diet." A strong, balanced U.S. 
economy is needed for that. Policy- 
makers need to develop a plan for 
balanced growth and full employ- 
ment to use the skills of all Ameri- 
cans. 



The Need For Public Education 

. . . few Americans are aware of 
how much other nations are doing 
in development assistance or of 
the extent to which U.S. aid has 
declined since Marshall Plan days. 

Many Americans are not yet aware 
of the extent or severity of the hun- .. 
ger problem in either the developing 
countries or the United States. Polls 
sponsored by the Commission show 
that the American public is sympa- 
thetic to the suffering of the hungry 
and poor, though uncertain about 
thp mnasures needed to eliminate 
the problem. 

The need to educate the American 
public about the complexities of 
hunger and its relationship to agri- 
cultural production and food supply 
is critical and increased understand- 
ing of the entire food system is es- 
sential. Risks dealing with weather, 
costs of production as well as in- 
vestment requirements are little 
known or understood by the Ameri- 
can public, which is totally depend- 
ent upon the U.S. food system for 
their food supply. In addition, the 
major role that agricultural produc- 
tion plays in the U.S. economy and 
its effects on balance of payhnents 
and export earnings is barely 
known by most Americans. Conse- 
quently, the Commission believes 
that a major effort to better educate 
the American public about the com- 
plexities of hunger is extremely im- 
portant. Once Americans can better 
understand the causes and- effects- 
of world hunger, the United States 
can take the lead and work towards 
a final alleviation of the problem. 
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Why Should The United States 
Care About World Hunger? 

. . . failure to assure adequate 
world food supplies will have far 
more serious global Implications 
for the future than even the cur- 
rent energy crisis. 

Most (but not a!!) of the world's hun- 
gry peo'ple^tive outside th'e borders 
of the United States. They do not 
vote in our elections or participate in 
our economy. Many of us may never 
have direct contact with poor and 
hungry people overseas. While it is 
clear that we, in the United' States, 
have a moral obligation and special 
capability to work actively and vigor- 
ously toward eliminating world hun- 
ger wherever it exists, it is also in 
our own national interest to do so. In 
view of the combined humanitarian, 
political and economic interests at 
stake, the major recommendation of 
the Presidential Commission on 
World Hunger is that f^e United 
States mal<e the elimination of hun- 
ger the primary focus of its relation- 
ships with the developing countries, 
beginning \^ith the decade of the 
1960s, Living up to this commitment, 
however, will not be easy. It will re- 
quire action in all of the areas re- 
lated to the world hunger problem. 



Moral Obligation and 
Responsibility 

The right to food is the most basic 
right of all. if we are truly committed 
to the cause of human rights, we 
must exercise initiative and leader- 
ship and work to eliminate world 
hunger. The United States has long 
been committed in rhetoric — if not 
always in its actions — to eliminating 
hunger both in this country and in 
other places. Following through on 
past promises will be the strongest 
possible proof of our renewed dedi- 
cation to human rights. 

Moreover, as the most powerful ac- 
tor in the world's increasingly inter- 
dependent food system, the United 
States is in a particularly good posi- 
tion to take the lead. More than half 
the grain that crosses international 
borders has been harvested in the 
United States. U.S. grain reserves 
are the Jargest in the world, and the 
United States has high levels of agri- 
cultural productivity.^ advanced tech- 
nologies, and extraordinary market 
power — all of which also confer 
responsibility to act in ways that 
will have beneficial, rather than 
detrimental, effects on the world's 
hungry. 

U.S. Economic Self-interest and 
National Security 

A vigorous attack on the world hun- 
ger problem will have a positive et-_ 
feet on both the national security 
and the continued economic vitality 
of the United States. 

Hunger is only one of a number of 
global issues which aggravate rela- 
tionships between the developed 
and the developing countries. Like 
widespread hunger, the growing 



scarcity of energy and other n^^-re- 
newable resources, environmental 
hazards, the pollution of the seas, 
and international terrorism are all 
global problems that threaten na- 
tional security as much as military 
confrontation. The developed and 
developing countries have been 
hostile to and suspicious of one an- 
other during various global confer- 
ences held in recent years. The de- 
veloping countries have looked at 
develqped-country proposals for 
regulation in these areas as simply 
new attempts to keep the poor 
countries from improving their eco- 
nomic situations. The United States 
and the other developed countries, 
on the other hand, have been afraid 
that if they "give in" to demands by 
the developing countries for a 
greater voice in international deci- 
sions they will lose too much. 

Unless we begin to find ways of re- 
solving these tensions, we face the 
likelihood of increasing chaos and' 
belligerence from laj-ge segments of 
the world. Becaus^'hunger offers 
the most powerful point for attacking 
the many problems related to pov-. 
erty and underdevelopment — and 
because the United States is in an 
excellent position to provide leader- 
ship, in solving the hunger problem 
— U.S. action could contribute 
greatly to solving the current dead- 
lock between the two economically 
diverse groups of countries. The de- 
veloping countries are likely to re- 
spond positively to the issues of im- 
portance to the United States, if we 
respond quickly and cooperatively 
on this issue of critical importance to 
them. 
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The U.S. economy will also benefit 
from a concerted attack on world- 
wide hunger. It is more and more 
evident that for the international eco- 
nomic system to be healthy and 
growing; all countries must be able 
to buy and sell products. In order to 
buy American products, other coun- 
. tries must be able to earn needed 
foreign exchange by selling their 
own products. The more rapidly the 
agricultural and industrial sectors of 
the now-poor countries develop, the 
sooner they will be able to partici- 
pate fully in 'ntemational markets. 

Some peoDle fear that if the econ- 
omies of other countries grow, 
American farmers and industry work- 
ers will lose their jobs because con-, 
r sumers in the United States and 
* elsewhere will buy imports rather 
thdn equivalent American products. 
There wilt be some short-term costs. 
BuTover the long term, if other coun- 
tries can produce particular goods 
more cheaply than the United 
States, Americans will benefit. It will 
dampen inflation by making more 
low-cost goods available and will 
ensure that other countries are able 
to purchase those products in which 
the United States is more competi- 
tive. . 

1 



American farmers will continue to 
benefit even when other countries 
greatly increase their own agricul- 
tural productive capacity. The 
United States depends on world 
markets to maintain its strong farm 
economy. American farmers export 
two-thirds of their wheat, half their 
rice and soybeans, and a quarter of 
their corn and other coarse grains. 
In fact, even though farm products 
represent only 3 percent of the 
country's GNP, they represent nearly 
25 percent of U.S. exports. Many of 
these products are purchased by 
the developing countries. Studies 
show that these countries will con- 
tinue to import Increasing amounts 
of food (because of population 
growth as well as changing food 
consumption patterns), even as they 
increase th2ir own agricultural out- 
put. 

Neither the United States nor the 
rest of the world can afford another 
food crisis like that of 1972-74. But if 
food production is not improved in 
the world as a whole, and in the 
poor countries in particular, another 
food shortage could have serious 
consequences for all countries and 
could be more devastating than the 
current energy crisis. In the" devel- 
oped countries, it could cause 
prices to skyrocket. In the poor 
countries, it could push millions 
more to the brink of starvation. 

The Need for Action 

Eliminating at least the very worst 
aspects of hunger by the year 2000 
is possible — if the United States 
and others make it a major policy 
objective. We have the technical 
know-how and the resources to do 
so. What we lack is the political will 
to act upon this commitment with 
sufficient vigor. 
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Eliminating hunger will not be an 
easy task, however. Nor will it be ac- 
complished just bv growing more 
food on American farms to shin 
overseas. In the short run, more for- 
eign aid and more food aid are 
needed to keep the poor from star- 
vation and to make sure that chil- 
dren born today do not suffer »iie- ^ 
long harm from early malnutrition-. 
But these are palliatives to keep the 
problem from getting worse. They 
are not genuine, long-lasting solu- 
tions. 

Over the longer term, hunger can 
be eliminated only by eliminating its 
causes ~ poverty and insecure food 
supplies. This requires that the poor 
countries increase agricultural pro- 
ductivity and develop in ways that . 
allow them to distribute the gains 
from development equitably through- 
out the population. Achieving such . 
equitable and self-reliant develop- 
ment is to a large extent the task of 
the poor countries themselves. But 
they cannot do it alone. The actions 
.of the rich countries — and of the 
United States in particular — have 
important effects on whether and 
how well these countries develop. 

How much we export to and import 
from the developing countries; what 
kinds of things we export and im^ 
port: what kinds of investments our 
large corporations make and how 
much return they get from those in- 
vestments; and how much grain we, 
the "breadbasket of the world," are 
willing to store for hard times — all 
of these can have either a positive 
or a negative effect on the world's 
hungry. What the U.S. Government 
and private industry do (or don't do) 
will greatly. affect the lives of millions 
of people in the poor countries. 
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Recommendations for U.S. Action 

The United States should make the 
elimination of hunger the major 
focus of its relationships with the 
developing world. 

ThiG detision—this commitment— -will 
require action in the following areas: 

Trade and Debt 

In its trade and debt relationships 
with the developing countries, the,- 
United States should: 

1) enter agreements to stabilize the 
earnings of countries that produce 

, essential raw materials; 

2) work with other countries to 
reduce the restrictions that keep 
many developing-country 
manufactured products from 
entering the market of the United 
States and other countries; 

3) pass legislation to make more 
assistance available to workers and 
firms negatively affected by imports; 

4) Vwipe out" the debt currently 
owed by the poorest developing 
countries in order to let them use the 
funds for development projects; 

5) give the poorest developing 
countries more U.S. assistance in 
the form of grants and less in the 
form of loans; , 

6) encourage the International j 
Monetary Fund to require countries 
receiving loans to do all they can to 
meet the needs of their poorest 
people. 



Corporate Investment 

To ensure that investments made by 
private. U.S. companies do not harm, 
but aid, in the fight against hunger 
and poverty, the United States 
should: 

1) encourage cooperation between 
developing countries and U;S. 
investors, especially small firms; 

2) support U.N. efforts to set up 
standards of conduct for 
multinational companies in 
developing countries; 

3) convene a meeting of corporate 
and agribusiness executives to 
discuss corporate assistance in 
the elimination of v/or!d hunger; 

4) take measures to increase the 
amount of information available 
about food supply and demand. 

World Food Security 

To ensure that there are adequate 
food supplies even during times 
when production is low, .the United 
■ States should: 

1) support the creation of a global 
food reserve as well as tie efforts of 
individual countries to create their 
own reserves; 

2) increase the level of the U.S. 
farmer-held reserves; 

3) establish an emergency wheat 
reserve as a back-up to the Food 
Aid (P.L. 480) program; 

4) pursue a strong U.S. agricultural 
system by encouraging small- and 
medium-sized farms and by 
emphasizing conservation of soil 
and water resources. 
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Development Assistance 

To ensure that development ; 
assistance goes to the countries and 
people who need it most and ensure 
that it is as, effective as possible, the 
United States should: 

1) give more authority about 
development-related decisions to 
the Director of the International 
Development Cooperation Agency; 

2) immediately double the level of 
U.S. development assistance. The 
aim should be to give 0.7 percent of 
GNP (about three times the current 
level); 

3) give assistance primarily to 
countries committed to meeting the 
basic needs and rights of thjeir 
people; 

4) put more emphasis on nutritional 
goals; 

5) direct more research toward 
improving agriculture in the 
developing countries (whose 
climate, soils, and environmental 
conditions are very different from 
those in most developed countries, 
for whom most agricultural research 
currently is done); 

6) increase U.S. support for 
multilateral institutions (e.g., the 
World Bank and specialized U.N. 
programs) that have proven to be 
effective and that have the potential 
for being more eftective in efforts to 
alleviate hunger and poverty; 

7^ improve the U.S. , Food Aid 
program by giving food to countries 
on the basis of need rather than . 
political ideology and in ways that 
reinforce self-reliant development. 

Domestic Hunger 

A commitment to ending world 
hunger must be accompanied by a 
commitment to ending hunger in the 
United States as well. Toward this 
end, the United States should: 



1) systematically assess the 
nutritional status ol Annerican 
citizens. 

2) put more ennphasis on preventive 
health; 

3) increase landing ol the Food 
Stamp program and other domestic 
feeding programs; 

4) take measures to increase 
participation m these programs: 

5) adopt a national economic 
development policy. 

Public Education 

To work, the recommendations listed 
above must have the support ol the 
American people, many ol whom are 
:jOt yet aware ol the extent or 
severity of the hunger problem in 
either the developing countries or 
the United States. Polls show that 
the American public is sympathetic 
to the suffering ol the hungry and 
poor but uninformed about the kinds 
of measures needed to eliminate 
them. Therefore, in order to rally 
long-term support for U.S. efforts in 
this area, the United States should 
establish an organization to educate 
and inform the American public 
about hunger and malnutrition. 



What You Can Do As A 
Concerned Citizen 

tnforni voiJ!"sen vvOfld huruier _ 

b^'CiiiJS^^ h'.;nq(?r aff^JCts the quciiily 
OT Uir- anM s^-::i.irily of the United 
Stat<'s. ;our }nv.:\[.in:.\^/ O'td your 
! a f ni ! y Bo' :•, >'■''' i uj w > ?d c jOf i t'.' i e 
aln)!.j! {:iO - /.iifs oi hufKier a! iKy.w 

Joio a coiriiTiunily f.iroup tfint 
rJoing Sv:.)n)otii'nf j at)uut fujncjor at 
home or ai.)ro.-jd such a f^eighbor- 
hooti o^cjani/atioo. a civie group, a 
church qroufj. or.afi advocacy 
fjfoup for a sp^ecific program such 
as School Ijifidi Who's hwoh/ed In 
liijfuvjf ts avai'able for purchase 
frorT! World f ^uoqer Fducatton Ser- 
vice. 2CK30 P St . NW. V\/ashincjton, 
DC 

lor,r-\ a e/ooc^ 'e^ '-.-iKly or action if 

f5<jrvw\.tsfs ■'• vOWr COMUT^i If^^ly CoO- 
VV/;(/'- /nv^vv'/ ///;nofy for 

O'.iOps ^/:(; oan |.:i-Viil*^ il if c if ITKlt inn 

o;i oo".v m \.ct a stuov or act^ori 
r^r( j'.rii.'ati^)ri 

F irvj ou* wiiat ^osoijrc(?3 your library 
has on worlu fKiogor anc^ ideas 
aljout p-o'vV to f^rxi il Fmci out v;tiat 
resourcos vour school tihraces have 
k)r differ eot acK^^ RecO'Tunend 
reaad'tior^ai ^esoiirces 

AsK your scr;oo! officials to u^cludc 
prograrr-s or^. world r^uncjer in {[--.eir 
own professional rreetiPOS and m 
;5c,coTritilie>s for students Ask tnat 
xvorld rujf:c;er issues he mcluo^^ci ir^ 
ihe sc;^s)Ol c^/r>.l^K\:r• 
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Metit 'Aitli local officials to fmo out 
about fiunger in your community, 
vvliat programs are available. v;\ya\ 
the f)roblems are. Ask wfiat local 
government is doing to end hunger 
Discuss how world hunger aUects 
your community 

Visit local progranis to see how they 
v/ork Talk with administrators of pro- 
grams to find out what progress is 
being made and what the problems 
are Some programs you may want 
to see in action are; Food Stamf)s; 
School Lunch and Breakfast. 
Women. Infants and Cliiidren; and 
Meals on Wheels 

Find out if local lousinesses have 
non-profit foundations that could 
fund educational activities on world 
fiunger. such as public fneetings, 
seminar series, or action projects 
Many businesses and corporations 
have set up such foundations as 
part of tfieir public relations effort 

Support local food I'Kinkt^ or (jth*M 
food distribution programs, by pro- 
viding personal time, financial assis- 

vtance or food Find out who could 
use the food bunk but does not now 
participate, if no food bank exists. 

' esfab!ish one, For assistance con- 
tact. Second Harvest. National Food 
Salvaae Network. 1001 Nortfi Cen- 
tral. Phoenix. AZ 85004 or (602) 2^2- 
1777, 




Ask \Oiir Senatt)rs and. Representa- 
ttve what they are doing to end hun- 
ger at iiorne and al)'road Ask if they 
have lead lUe Report of tiie Presi- 
defitiai Comfr?iss;on on V^orid Hun- 
qoi and what views they have on the. 
Report s recdm^nendations. Ask for 
leoisiation tfiat has been introduced . 
and read it to becon^e informed 
cjouijt the issues Find out how much 
money 13 being spent to end hunger 
m relation to other items in the Fed- 
Lual Budget botfi abroad and here at 
h(.)me Ask lor information about U.S. 
procuams and which agencies to 
contact for more information. 

Ask local editors to include world 
hunger tissues in the newspaper, on 
the radio and on iocal television. Of- . 
fer to f)rovide information or to be a 
quest on a program 

Arrange meetings on world hunger 
issues to f^elp iniofm\ fellow mem- 
bers of groups in wfucfi you already 
pailictpatrv sucfi as civic organiza- 
ticais social clubs, churcli classes 
or school organi^'ations 

Donate money to groups involved in 
erirlKU) hunger m your community or' = 
overseas Use Who's involved- in 
Hunger to locate names and ad- 
dresses of groups v;orking in other . 
countries and m various parts of the 
United Stales 

Write to a a roup vvork mg overseas to ■■ 
find out what tliey are doirn'g to help 
end hunger - not lusf through food 
aici, but by helping nations grow 
mor^^ of rheir own food or increase 
thiei'- a.fjiMtv lo buy food frorri others' 
FiPC] out what their group is doing to 
;m;:rove the diets o^ the poorest . 
pecc-e vV/'O's //J'/o/i-ec; m Hunger 
P^.r;.oes names a' i a^.i or esses of 
m:r;v d^,^uf)S wcrk.r^o overseas 
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Appendix A RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ■ 

PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION 
ON WORLD HUNGER AS PUBLISHED 
IN THE FULL REPORT 



MAJOR RECOMMENDATION 

The Commission recommends that the United States 
make the elimination oi hunger the primary tocus ol its 
relationships with th developing count/ies. beginning 
with the decade ol the 1980s. 

UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO 

IMPROVE THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 

SETTING FOR COMBATTING HUNGER 

Trade and Debt 

The Commission recommends that: 

The United States support continuing international efforts 
to create price-stabilizing agreements for those com- 
modities of particular interest to the developing nations. 
In particular, this country should be prepared 'o accept 
an equitable share of the costs of maintaining buffer 
stocks which might be required by the agreements and 
should adopt an affirmative attitude towards the produc- 
ers' price concerns; 

The Uniteiji States press for an early reopening of multi- 
lateral tracle negotiations, under the General Agr99ment 
on Tariffs and Trade, with a view towards seeking further 
reductions in tariffs against manufactured goods, espe- 
cially those labor-intensive products of most interest to 
the developing nations. 

The extension of Generalized System of Preferences 
privileges be put on a sounder footing by extending^y,^ 
such benefits on a fixed-term, multi-year basis; the 
Commission further recr nmends that the present list of 
eligible products be expanded to the maximum extent 
possible under existing Executive authority; 

The United States take an active role in the continuing 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade negotiations . 
aimed at limiting the conditions under which quantitative 
restrictions may be imposed against another country's 
exports; the Commission further recommends that this 
country move, in upcoming negotiations, to ease any 
such limitations to which it is a party; finally, the Com- 
mission recommends that the Congress and Administra- 
tion act to forestall domestic pressure for such limita- 
tions by extending speciall/ targeted trade adjustment 
assistance programs to industries and localities particu- 
larly hard hit by new influxes of imports; 
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The Soi speedily approve, and the Administration 
support, H.R. 1543, the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Act of 1979, without weakening amendments. The Com- 
mission also recomnnends that the Congress appropriate 
the funds necessary fOr full implementation of the Act 
and urges the Department of Labor and the various 
state governments to take those steps necessary to as- 
sure prompt and efficient delivery of benefits and ser- 
vices provided for under the Act; 

The United States Trade Representative press for inclu- 
sion of a code of minimum labor standards within the 
framework of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which would provide an appropriate forum for 
discussion and resolution of disputes; the Commission 
further recommends that the International Labor Organi- 
zation be designated as the fact-finding agency for dis- 
putes coming under terms of the code; 

The authority granted the President, under existing legis- 
lation to allow the least developed countries to place 
amounts owed this Government into local currency ac- 
counts for development purposes be extended to apply 
to all non-oil developing nations; the Commission further 
urgently recommends that the Congress appropriate the 
necessary funds to make implementation of these provi- 
sions possible; . 

The Congress eliminate restrictions which limit the Presi- 
dent's authority to provide development assistance to 
the "relatively least developed" nations on a grant basis; 
the Commission further recommends that the President 
use existing legislative authority to increase the propor- 
tion of aid provided as grants, consistent with maximiz- 
ing the development impact of available resources; and. 

'The Congress, in connection with the bill to increase the 
U.S. quota in the international Monetary Fund, adopt 
provisions instructing the U.S. representative to the Funri 
to use his/her influence and authority to safeguard the 
basic human needs of the poorest people in the borrow- 
ing nations. Iri particular, the Commission supports the 
amendment to that effect which has been offered by the 
Chairman of the House Banking Committee: 
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Corporate Involvement 

The Commission recommends that: 

Non-profit foundations, in cooperation with the private 
sector and representatives of developing countries, es- 
tablish a non-governmeniai clearinghouse lo encourage 
mutualiy-beneficial collaboration between developing 
countries and U.S. investors, particularly small firms, in 
the food and agriculture sector: 

The United States fully support current United Nations 
efforts to prescribe standards for investment on the part 
of international corporations in developing countries, 
and that U.S. representatives insure that these stan- 
dards include balanced requirements for both the cor- 
porate investor and the developing country. Congress 
should consider adopting appropriate sections of the 
proposed U.N. code of conduct as U.S. law; 

The President call a meeting of major corporate and 
agribusiness leaders to personally encourage such in- 
dustry representatives to provide their own views to the 
President and the public on international corporate in- 
. vestmeni in developing countries, with particular empha- 
sis on corporate responsibility and action in the elimina- 
tions of world hunger; and. 

' The U.S. Department of Agriculture and the FAO take 
additional steps to increase the flow of public informa- * 
tion dealing with food supply and demand conditions of 
both an emergency and commercial nature. 

World Food Security ^ 

The Commission recommends: 

The United States press for an early resolution of issues 
impeding the establishment of a global system of re- 
serves, and support the efforts of developing countries 
which might wish to create their own reserves; 

The maximum stocking level of the U.S. farmer-owned 
reserve be increased to 30 million tons of wheat and. 
that the pnce at which farmers are allowed to sell their 
reserve holdings be set at a level to preserve the re- , 
serve for major international emergencies and to assure 
farmers an equitable return on their labor and invest- 
• ment; 

The United States establish a Government-held reserve 
" ' - to support P.L 480 commitments;' and, 



U.S. farm policy be directed toward enhancing farm 
structure whereby producers operating small- and me^ 
dium-size, economically productive farrrp-will be as^ "* 
sured an equitable return orr their labor and investment 
comparable to returns to other sectors of the economy, 
and that the Department of Agriculture put greater em- 
phasis upon the conservation of soil and water' re- 
sources, particularly dunng periods when maximum pro- 
ductivity is a goal, for the purpose of assuring a strong 
agricultural system. 

UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO COMBAT HUNGER 
THROUGH DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

The Commission recommends that: 

The International Development Cooperation Agency be 
significantly strengthened and thatjts Director be ac- 
corded Cabinet-level status, so thaHte objectives of 
ending hunger and providinp equitable economic devel- 
opment can be more effectively integrated into U.S. for- 
eign policy and planning; 

The United States move as rapidly as possible toward 
the United Nations' goal of 0.7 percent of Gross National 
Product as this nation's net disbursement of conces- 
sional economic afisistance. Appropriations for this pur- 
pose should be made available on a multi-year basis, 
independent of Security Supporting Assistance, and 
"untied" from narrow domestic economic interests; 

U.S. development assistance be targeted selectively at 
poor nations strongly committed to meeting basic hu- 
man needs and rights, as determined by th'j application 
of existing effectiveness criteria; 

AID strengthen its own agricultural and managerial com- 
petence while simultaneously expanding its reliance on 
appropriate intermediary organizations for the design 
and delivery of technical assistance. The Commission 
further recommends that AID give far more attention to 
nutrition as an integrating theme for its program activi- 
ties in agriculture, health care, education and family 
planning; 

Federal, state and university funding be increased for^in- 
ternationally oriented research on food and nutrition, and 
accompanied by a corresponding commitment to redi- 
rect U.S. scientific talent toward the food and develop- - 
ment problems of the developing countries through pro- 
grams designed to help create or strengthenJndigenous 
agriculture and research institutions in those countries; 
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The Up-iieo States shouia support agrarian reforms both 
directly and indirectly through bilateral and multilateral 
food and development assistance programs. It should 
also support a muitilateral institution or arrangement that 
would provide capital and technical assistance to facili- 
tate changes m inequitable land tenure patterns; 

The Iniernational Development Cooperation Agency and 
the Agency for International Development should give 
increased emphasis to integrated policies and- programs 
\o improve the employment and income earning oppor- 
tunities of the poor, starting with, but not limited to. the 
food supply sector.' The Commission further recom- 
mends that the Congress, in legislation, and IDCA, 
through appropriate policy directives, give expiicit rec- 
ognition to the development and dissemination of capi- 
tal-saving technologies as an important program area; 

The United States continue to support changes within 
World Bank practices that facilitate the meeting of basic 
needs, encourage sensitivity to structural concerns and 
increase the U.S. contribution to the Bank's supply of 
capital for concessional loans to the neediest nations; 

The United States give far higher priority within its over- 
all development assistance efforts to implementing re- 
quests for help in planning, financing and carrying out 
nutrition interventions designed to meet the chosen nu- 
tritional targets of individual nations; 

Congress undertake a complete revision of the P.L. 480 
Food for Peace program — to enable the program to ac- 
cord nnore closely with the New Directions approach to 
development assistance; and, 

The United States strengthen its professional and finan- 
cial inputs to selected U.N, programs and agencies with 
proven effectiveness in efforts to alleviate malnutrition, 
hunger and poverty 



DOMESTIC HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION: 
OVERCOMING HUNGER AT HOME 

The Commission recommends that: 

The United States Government undenake a systematic 
effort to assess the nutritional status of American citi- 
zens, and that the President direct the Secretary of 
HEW to immediately establish a National^ Nutrition Sur- 
veillance Program to coordinate nutrition surveillance ac- 
tivities with other Departments and agencies involved in 
nutrition program.s; and that health care legislation pro- 
vide greater emphasis upon preventive measures like 
nutrition that would appear to be more cost saving than 
the current approach to deal with the after-the-fact treat- 
ment and recovery; 

The Administration and the Congress act to remove the 
expenditure limit on Federal funding for Food Stamps, to 
increase resources for all domestic feeding programs 
which have a demonstrated record of success, and to 
improve outreach efforts and certification procedures to 
increase participation among eligible citizens, with spe- 
cial attention to utilizing the resources of local private 
voluntary organizations; and, 

The President and the Congress adopt a national policy 
of economic development, designed to foster balanced 
growth and full employment along lines which best uti- 
lize the resources and skills of this country, and that im- 
plementation of such a policy should include a require- 
ment that the President, In his annual economic 
rriessage. specify growth, employment, and sectoral in- 
vestment goals for the following year and the administra- 
tive and legislative means proposed to achieve those 
goals. 

THE NEED FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The Commission recommends that: 

The Congress provide funds to establish an organization 
to educate and inform the American public about world 
hunger. 



'Now Ht^jith ana Hurruir if'vces 
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Appendix B ADDITiONAL 



Commissioner Brooks 

Trose ot us wno have been invoived in the prob'ems of world hunger 
tor many years realized f'om !he beg^nmng cf our assignrr,enl on the 
CoT^;.ss!on on VJoKo Hunger that it •/.■ouid be impossible to write a 
pprf^ct report The probierris of hunger are far too connpiex and too 
cn?.'"g rc *o CO ths' Even <f v.e cou'c! '«vi!e a perfect report for today. 
! .voijid not be po'fect tom.orro.v 

In.-, CorT'n:ss;on nov.ever, has called to the attention of not only 
peop e :n !h=s cojniry. put hopefully ro peoples of the world, tne great 
danger ot hunger to nnankind and at least some answers to the 
prob'en-iS hunger We have pointed out that the problem is not only 
econornx. but is aiso political 

We have the technical know-how for the world to feed itself for the 
;mT:ed'ate fu'ure. but we do not yet have the will to do so If v/e are to 
stop wars on this earth, we are going to have to make war on hunger 
Our nuT.ber one prior'ty 

Commissioner Denver 

The fo'lowmg is nr.y conciua:ng statement which i rave asked to be 
.r^a.ioea at the end of the report 

Recently, while consiaering the Commission and its work, I thought 
about the group who founded our country and wrote our Constitution. 
They too were individuals with other jobs and professions who were 
gathered together to resDond to a great challenge. The success they 
achieved dtd not come from knowing all the answers or from 
eliminating their differences and viewpoints, but from producing a 
document which would respond to the problems at hand rather than 
try to eliminate them They knev/ that the Constitution would need to be 
amended, that a Congress would have to implement it. a judicial 
system interpret )t, and a President execute it. 

i thir-k if Aoijid be foolhardy, and even prideful. to think that v;e coulo 
00 bctfo' man that The fact that the Report of this Com.mission is 
identified a'^. a "Final Report * tends to suggest some things that are 
not true It implies that we. as a group, have reached a point of 
resc'ut;on that allows us to speak v.'ith certainty and finality, and with a 
S'oq'e voico. about the nnynad complex issues we have confronted, if 
,vo accept thai implication, v;o v/Hi bo saddled with the burden of 
rlofontiina the Report as something that it is not rather than respecting 
for v.hat (t iS 

The Report r:. fo^ n-o the veh^c'e for sumnnariZing and communicating 
the worr, v,e ha.o cono If is appropriate for release, not because it 
nor tjif^b ail the answers because all of the issues and 
d=..ac3re*::rT.on;^ ha/o been resolved, but because it provides a 
necessary starting pOiPt for the next step It should not so much be 
ta^on as a f-r^a! statement on world hunger as it should be seen as an 
.n!ttat:r>g po.nt for pub;;c dia'ogue 

Thee IS ^nuc^' m the report that )S commendable As a Commission v;e 
at times were ar^lc to function with danty and even in some instances 
w'th wisdom and courage Still, there are conclusions and 

recO!nnnendat!ons .which I. personally consider lacking. I do^y^tha^^ 

there is any Commssioner for whom this is not true It is, never'theless. 
a document of which we can all be proud and one which t sign with 
genuine pleasure 
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It has been a privilege and an honor for me to sen.'e on this 
Commission. ! am grateful to the President tor having established it 
and to the Congress for its legislative suppoa. 1 commend them for 
their initiative. Many individuals have participated in the work of the 
Commission — the Commissioners, the staff, the scores of 
Organizations, experts, and concerned individuals who have given 
generously their insights and advice. In each instance I have been 
impressed by their com.m.!*.m;en; and their involvemient. Even when i 
could not agree with their viewpoint, t benefited from their willingness 
to dialogue. Even where particular contributions are net obviously 
included in the Report, it is clear that their input has been invaluable in 
our deliberation. 

The ultim.ate success of this Commission does not rely on how perfect 
our report is so much as It depends on the process it is able to 
stimulate within our nation and around the world. The report is an 
invitation and a plea to all people to become personally and 
individually involved in the work that we have only just begun. As a 
Commission. , have witnessed the inevitable temptation to make our 
disagreements and criticisms of each other's views more important 
than the job we have to do. If we are to succeed in moving beyond 
this Report, it will require that everyone continually transcend to that 
temptation; it will require that each of us remains conscious that our 
differences conceal the unity reflected through our shared goal. 

After all of our discussions, where I think ail Commissioners do agree 
is that hunge~r can be eliminated, and that it must be. If we can initiate 
widespread involvement and dialogue which leads all to that 
conclusion, our work wit! have becorrie "a shot heard around the 
world". 

Commissioner Dole 

Although I agree with the broad objectives of the Commission's work- 
that of conquering world hunger— many of the findings in the Final 
Report are an attempt to seek new ways to implement failed concepts. 

In the chapter on Trade and Debt. I think the Commission is at least 
premature in trying to prescribe significant new trade and debt 
policies without closer study of the complex issues involving important 
competing national interests. For example, the Commission 
recommends blanket U.S. support for the international commodity 
agreements of interest to developing countries, financial support for 
buffer stocks, and an "affirmative attitude" toward price concerns of 
developing countries. Although I am willing to examine each 
agreement that may be negotiated on its own merits, neither the • 
United States nor the world's hungry people benefit from agreements 
that try to maintain artificially high prices, adding to inflation and 
wrongly encouraging developing countries to increase reliance on 
commodity earnings. I also question the suggestion that scarce 
budget resources be devoted to international buffer stocks, when the 
distribution of benefits of those buffer stocks may be poorly related to 
the relative needs of the hungry in different countries. 

The other Commission recommendations concerning trade include 
new multilateral negotiations directed at reducing tariff and non-tariff 

barriers on-manufactured goods, expansion-ol-tariff^pcefeffincesJo 

developing countries, and establishing minimum international labor 
standards. While each of these may be worthy long-term objectives, it 
must be recognized that these are very complex issues not only for • 
the United States^-but for most other developed and developing 
countries. ^ , ' . ^ 
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Part cf the probierr: ihiS Ccrnrn:ssiOn addressee dealt v.ith efforts by 
the Un.tea Slates to improve peace and stability, ir^ addition to living 
standards. :n the g'obai community through the use of foreign aid and 
ceveiopment assistance In sectton iV. we note thai "Since World War 
II. the United States has comm.itied substantial resources to 
internationai ceveicpment. and yet the problems of poverty and 
h;.nger seem to have g'o.vn •.vc.'se . . ' As a result, the Am^er,can 
d'Si^'tjS'onmen' wiTh c:-i''reni u S foreign aid programs prompted 
reappraisal .vith a goai to.va^ds the reassessment of the success of 
those assistance programs 

The most serious problem no.v facing the Third World, however, is the 
steadtiy increasing pressure on their balance of payments due to 
rising oil prices and the resulting world-wide economic slowdown. U S. 
support and leadership in international development assjstance efforts 
iS essential However, the commitment and involvement of other 
nations IS equally important— as is the need for the recognition of the 
Am.encan rcie m preserving peace and freedom through the costly 
ma ntenance of our vita! military and defense forces. Without the ■ 
s:ab=';ty our forces prov;de. the United Nations and other multilateral 
institutions wou'd be forced to operate in an environment that would 
make doveiopm.ent assistance pointless 

The issue of grain reserves as aealt with by the Comm.ission is one 
more area which I believe causes great concern The best reserve 
possible IS the promotion of effective grain production around the 
world and .nsurance of an effective grain marketing system — not by 
imposing restrictive reserve standards that have negative effects on 
those responsible for food production. I feel huge reserves would be 
counterproductive, because they tend to depress producer prices, 
destroy production incentives, and disrupt markets. 

A free-enterprise system of agriculture is the best mechanism to attain 
maximum production at the lowest possible price Government 
programs that try to manipulate and regulate the market, no matter 
what their goals purport to be. more times than not end up as 
"disasters " Every time farm programs are implemented to keep 
surpluses high and farm product prices low, the American farmer, to 
whom we have a primary responsibility, ends up being hurt 
economically We must encourage maximum food production at a fair 
price, and we should not support programs that disrupt the market 
and hurt the" will and productivity of the world's most productive food 
machine— the Amencan farmer 

The economic complexities involved with pursuing the goal of 
alleviating world hunger cannot be overlooked in light of current 
economic conditions tn the nation today Although I have grave 
reservations about the proposed recommendations included in the 
Final Report of the President's Commission on World Hunger, I feel 
that this report v;ill serve as a beginning and not an end to the world 
hunger dialogue 

Commissioners Chapin, Gilman, Leahy and Nolan 

The following statement entitled. "World Hunger; Neglected Crisis. Im- 
pending Catastrophe" outlines our views, which diverge from those of 
.the Commission., a .bout the cause of hunger and the jmportance of 
self-reliant development in alleviating it The paragraphs following the 
Statement address specific topics which require elaboration. For a de- 
tailed presentation of our viewS see the footnotes and <:ippendix in the 
Commission's unabridged final report released in March, 1980 



World Hunger: 

Neglected Crisis, Impending Catastrophe 

The fellowship of the star^^ing and m.a!nourished. no// 800 miilion peo- 
ple around the globe, is one of the most meianchoiy, misunderstood 
and potentially dangerous phenomenon of our times Some experts 
believe that its threat to world-peace and stability is already equal to 
that of a nuclear v/ar 

Curiously, in view of the ackno/^/ledged threat this tll-starred and mas- 
sive legion poses for them, miore fortunate humans have never suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the hungry arid malnourished by humane or in- 
humane means. At various times and places, both approaches have 
been tried. A favorite modern response to the tragedy is m.oney— loans 
and grants— and continual studies by a myriad of spec'al commis- 
sions, academic experts and "development" agencies, ail seeKing new 
solutions 

What Is "world hunger"? 

It is net the kind of hunger you feel when you m'ss lunch Many— per- 
haps most — of the nearly quarter of the human race suffering from 
malnutrition (up to and including outright starvation) feel no pangs of 
hunger at all. They are often physically ana menially too far gone 

But, even among the poorest of the poor, there remains a fraction with 
the energy and leadership needed to protest their situation in the polit- 
ical arena (where permitted) or with violence. Whether the hungry ones 
are passive or aggressive.^whatever their race or location, they share 
a life condition which has/been deUp^d by the World Bank as "so 
characterized by malnutrition, illiterao^. cJisease, squalor, high infarit 
mortality and low life expectancy as to be beneath any reasonable 
definition of human decency." in a world where the U S National 
Academy of Sciences says sufficient food supplies now exist to feed 
everyone // the supplies were equitably distributed. In the absence of 
draconiar^ efforts, even this ray of hope will vanish by the year 2000. 
smothered by population growth, resource depletion and environmen- 
tal decays 

Other current indicators of world hunger are equally discouraging In 
some poor countries, 40 per cent of the children die before they are 
five; the survivors' average life expectancy is 48 years Meanwhile, the 
richer nations consume 50 percent of the world's food, although they 
account for only 30 per cent of the population The average person in 
the poorest countnes produces $150 worth of wealth ^n a year, the 
richest 20 per cent typically control half of the national income 

Why are people hungry? 

A 1978 White House study concluded flatly that "people aie hungry 
because they are poor." that they cannot earn the money to buy 
enough food or lack access to land to grow their food 

"Why not' An answer fashionable among international doveioprnent 
practitioners is that the "political will" to feed the hungry if lacking 
bureaucratic jargon (or a more stark explanation There are not enough 
people in a position to help who care. 
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CoGv**^ T s cec'ssS'^.c: cc^-C-s cn. rr.zs' rzior.zi gc^.errrr.erts — ^ven 

/♦c's! CO .'^ake sc-Te effoi :o feea :ne;r poc Frrva'e cp.ar;t^es 

rave i-aa : cr.a'iy ccr c^rea gerero^siy to tre task arc: few peop'e 
a-e a o/.ea ce= be'ateiy :o sta've to ceatr Tre^e s a'so evidence trat 
GO-.e^r-rerts a^c o'osce'ous c-.i zers d poor countr:es truly fea^ the> 
cocr a^ea- :eaa ng to si^pp'ess on cruelty or reg^ect The Overseas 
D'r.'e'Ci:--rcT:t Cc .rz-^ 'epc'ts "Tre perceivec seit irterest c: elites ;s 
L'lvr- i! oJOr. A ji po .c es ces.gneo to re p tre poc 

^^-e^.e a'W.ces a^e understandable in terms of human nature ana gov- 
err'-rert sf^ct^-es Tc^uding those of the "rr.arket economies." Efforts 
to TC'cve the corc t^cn of the poor ra"se sensitive questions of food 
c* z-rg corr-cc tv p*'CG5 '.vage rates, land ownership, tenant re'at'cn- 
^r.ps sc>C'a' prerogatives, etc. in Latin America, for instance, U N sta- 
• cs she/; that oo to 94 per cent of the 'and is owned by seven per 
cert of tne peop"e 

■.Vo*'c h^^rge' ■ i-.e tre armaments industry, has important constituen- 
c es he;o:na s-..s!an it D'SCJSS^ng poss'b^e oroaaen ng of vvea'th d;strt- 
h,L.tcn in the L'p.'ed States. VVash/r^ron Post political columnist Wi'liam 
G'-^ c!e^ conci-jcea that "the major pov.er centers of American po'ircs 
fee: tn-eatered tjy the idea of actually distributing cap tai OArership to 
ove-ycre " in the poorest counties th-s threat is strong because there 
the 07.re'Sh:p'govern-ng caste \s often much smal'er and resouxes 
mo'e 5ca:ce, msakirg the v^eaiihy feel more vulnerable and more sel- 
fish As demonstrated recently 'n Iran and Nicaragua, pcssessing 
modern m,i tary estabi shments can no longer be considered a guaran- 
tee of stabii 'y or the protection of privtiege To paraphrase John F 
Kennedy, the world nnay have reached the point where it must help the 
poor .n ofder to save the rich 

Maldistribution of both physical resources ar^d the power to make de- 
c^S'ons governing their use em.erges as the major cause of poverty 
Poi t.ca'iy controversial, the causes of poverty are sometimes accorded 
!es*; entfiusiastic attention than two other irrportant but less explosive 
consideral'Ons ir^creasing food production and controll'ng population 
growth 

M.iCf^. \ye blind rnen touching an elephant, world hunger specialists 
de-x'ibo their subject in terms of the part they handle One resulting 
error if, the assumption that the rnore food produced! the more will end 
up on the tables of tne hungry In reality, it depends on what food is 
p'odv.coa. where, at what prices and for whose benefit And. there ts a 
h-./r.an t.-r^doncy to confuse one s own interests with the 'nterosts of 
those be ng ho!ped Sonic oxamp'os 

• US gram and other foodstuffs, g''ven away or so'd at ^ow pncos. 
;re ex-remoiy poouiar with Amencan agricultural interests However. 
•r.G aoproach prevents the poor from becoming mo^e self reiiant More 
:h;jn rr'.if the Th.rd World's neediest are subsistence farmers and some 
h;^.jp beef^ driven out of business by just such charity 

• Larfjo offen U S - based agribusiness or industrial f.rms ':ot up oper- 
ations poor countries where they can iDGf^cfit from low Iab6r costs or 
raise crops and make products for exports to well-to-do customers, 
abroad, not for local consumption. 

• "Foreign aid,'" particularly U S "security supporting assistance." 
often serves only the political interests of industrial nations 
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• /^/-d from both "market economy" and socialist countries has but- 
tressed r-^i'rta'v interv'ention in the Third World. U S. economiic aid used 
to backjtop its m.ilitar/ campaign in Indochina and Soviet and Cuban 
tactic'j to strengthen 'socialist influence in Angola and Ethiopia are ex- 
;=rr.p'es The //cr!d as a whole nov/ spends about $400 billion annually 
on arm.aments while a billion human beings live on SI 50 per year. Ac- 
cording to the Agency for Internationa' Deve'opment. the United States 
a'c^e Gpert St 15 b'":cn for mi'itany defense 'n 1978 and less thap $2 
billion for foreign economic development program;S. And the effective- 
ness of the S2 billion has been seriousjy questioned 

The Population Explosion 

The steady increase in world population, expected to nearly double by 
the year 2000. complicates the problems of food production^and distri- 
bution, the encouragem.ent of self reliance. The time to act. therefore, 
is now. 

What Is to be done? 

The time may have arrived when government deve'opm.ent agencies, 
scientists, agronomists, construction engineers ana—yes— bankers 
need to borrow the environmentalists* slogan "Small is beautiful."' This 
m.eans a toning down of past and present emphasis on gradiose "de- 
velopment" projects— vast irrigation schemes, power dams, new in- 
dustrial establishments and huge loans for "economic growlh" or food 
imports by the poorest nations. Instead, there v/ould be a turn to sim- 
pler but probably politically less popular approaches to world hunger 
and more emphasis on helping the hungry help them.selves. World 
Bank economist Mahbub ul Haq says, bluntly. "'The only convincing 
solution to the problem of world hunger is for the developing countries 
to grow their own food What the poor and hungry need are permanent 
incomes, not temporary handouts." 

It remains to be seen whether donor countries will willingly forego con- 
tinuation of the massive but mixed blessings bestowed ostensibly for 
the poor in the past, but with so little helpful impact. A new approach 
could include a decision by the United States to curtail its present gifts 
and subsidized exports of "surplus" foodstuffs except in natural disas- 
ters or famine, a politically difficult move. It will be equally difficult to 
persuade private and public financial institutions to restrain their ea- 
gerness to extend credit (mostly guaranteed by U S taxpayers) to 
poor nations, many already in debt A considerable percentage of 
these loan.doltars eventually purchase mdustnal world products for 
middle or upper income customers abroad, doing latie to assuage 
hunger The same is often tru; of the Third World branches of plants 
of wealthy miultinci'-onal corporations whose products are exported or 
sold to the affluent When they pay bare subsistence v;ages or worse, 
in luring the poor off the land and into city slums in search of non-exis- 
tent jobs they aggravate an already bad situation. Simple technology, 
agricultural extension services or implemerits. with the requirement that 
{hoy reach the poor, could be much more helpful Underdeveloped so- 
cieties must work out for themselves other urgent reforms—more equi- 
table distribution of land and access to water, effective control of cor- 
rupt marketing practices and an end to the exploitation of labor. 
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ccn-a', :o ar> ore's :n:e*es! to keep ethers pcor it :s often C:ff^c;j't for 
rrc*e ^ct^r.a'e r-eoc'e to corrp'erercJ tP;s fact, for botn poverty and 
res- t "^r-ge- a'O c'eep-^g c^tast^cp^es. b-'n r,g cr^ s'o// f^ses 
Trese re-^ec es ^eaj-e fr;ed'C:nes po'-t oa"'y 'jnpa'a*ab'e to rr.ost c^'- 
'er! QC•*e'^•.T■e''^s tre r oo-rrr.ss-ons aro st;.dy G'Cups Gentle t.r^er- 
ng /. :r. ex st r:; /.o' C po.e^^y D'og'3'^5 a^d deve^oo^^ent do'.c es 
har- t.-rr .arge.v f e*:ec' ve .vr..!e t^e reea for oasiC Granges r, hu- 
ftiir* vj ^v;; dr'.: v. .:;t.va: ori -s ;ncreas=pg y apparent Ser;cus. effective 
reto'^^s requ 'e t^e p.^t ert oduca-ion of the pjc* c anc tne vvo'ld's po- 
J.t.cai ecc^OT^iC vacersh p to u1^^rtate^/ create a '^^o'e cooperative ana 
jess .':C CLSiy corT-r.et *'ve hjrrari specie 

Moverr.er^t n tr s c 'ec'-on may ;veil acce'era*e as the ea^r's re- 
SGo'ces becorre more scarce popu'a* on pressures increase, and the 
starving becoT'e more desperate and articulate As the noose t ght- 
ers. even the rrost unregenerate ind:v:duai'Sts may f^nd it reassuring 
to con'emo'ate ' v r.g n a »vor!d v.'he.'e :t is in the ^ard'ord's interest to 
P'crec*. not e^p'Ot :ne tenant farmer, ;n the mte'est of increasr.giy ;n- 
terdependen! gove^rments to serve the poc as they nc.v do the r:ch 
e.o'yore's nre^est to aOC^'Sh y.crld h^r-^ger 

The Causes of Hunger 

Hunge' 's caused by poverty, net by food insecur'ty Food insecurity is 
a Symptom of poverty, related to structural, econom-ic and political 
cond t ons A'hich p*event the poor from grcw;ng and storing their own 
food O' having the mcom.e to buy it Although poverty is the cause of 
hunger, povert/ 'tself resuits from inadequate and inequitable access 
to income producing assets and lack of power to decide how the as- 
sets are used and distributed While land ownership for ait is not feasi- 
b'e everywhere, ihe issue of who controls the land, and for whose Den- 
effi. IS a key eiemont m agrarian reform The low productivity of the 
poor iS also caused by lack of access to resources and technology, 
not by a lack ot desire or inability to learn how to increase productivity 
Appfop'fd'o technoSogy exists to improve productivity and the poor 
have the capacity to use it The problem,, hov;ever. is a political one 
that Keeps the technology otjt of the hands of the poor 

The Short Term And The Long Term 

Alleviating hunger m the long run wHi be undermined by short-run "so- 
lutions " which, desp to the best of intentions, cannot be effective un- 
less accompanied by structural reforms Short run strategies which ig- 
nore the need for structural reform are not solutions because they 
O'ten worsen hunger and by nevertheless serving as a palliative, de- 
lay the imp'ementation of economic and political reforms necessary to 
encourage se'f-rei'ant development. Evidence indicates, for example, 
that many feeding programs are not even working in the short run be- 
cause they have reduced reliance on the local production of food and 
nutritional 'eve's have dropped as a result In and of them.selves, short 
run strategies may assuage the conscience of the donor but they do 
not atlev'ate hunger The technical and welfare remedies suggested in 
short fun strategies simply are imposstbie to implemiCnt effectively un- 
der existing social, economic and political conditions which perpetuate 
poverty and dependence. 



Trade and Debt 

Fa r t'3ce," no: "tree trace." v.-ou'd be a m,c'e aporopriate mearis of 
encouragr.g se'f-reiiant deve!opmen!. and is in keeping with the Comi- 
m;:ss:OP.'s ana'yS!S which urges policy- makers to "ask -whether hungry 
people and poor nations will sna'e equi'tably in the expected gains 
from new pol cy chO'Ces " A po'icy of trace expansion, however, over' 
looks the fact that ex sting t'ade patterns have cont'.Puted to the irte- 
ouitab'e distribution of 'ncome and the co^cent'-g^ed owne''Ship of re- 
sources in developing nations Expanding trade on such terms wili 
perpetuate poverty, postpone the elimination of hunger, and frustrate 
seif-rei ant deveiopmteni Unless qualified by self-reliant development 
criteria. Simply calling for trade expansion may be construed as advo- 
cating (1) an expansion of export cropping which often reduces the 
am^ount of food p.''oduced for local consumption while channeling the 
foreign exchange earnings into the hands of a few; (2) maintaining the 
economic dependency of developing nations by failing to encourage 
them to develop their own domestic rriarkets by creating more jobs 
and better incomes to generate indigenous demand, and (3) locking in 
poverty by recomimendmg that com.mod'ty prices only be stabilized in- 
stead of also bemg increased to levels wh^ch reflect true costs of pro- 
duction and reasonable profit to producers 

Both commercial and official debt burdens aggravate tne trade deficits 
of developing nations and reduce the availability of resources for in- 
digenous development efforts Tnese burdens should be relieved by 
pursuing debt forgiveness policies and by providing future financial 
assistance through grants rather than loan programs, the eligibility for 
which should be based upon the application of basic human needs 
criteria. 

Grain Reserves 

The establishment of a system of grain reserves at the national, re- 
gional, and international level is a necessary, but not sufficient step to- 
ward increased world food security. Reserves in and of themselves do 
not assure that poor people will be fed. Nor do they have the allevia- 
tion of hunger as their only goal The primary goal of the U S. farmer- 
held grain reserve and of the proposed International Wheat Agreement 
IS to help stabilize commodity prices and thus help promote consumer 
price stability and farm income stability They can. however, serve the 
important function of carrying over stocks from plentiful years to lean 
years and thus increase the availability of supplies (as the emergency 
wheat reserve backstopping PL-480 is designed to do) To be fully ef- 
fective, a global grain reserve system must be carefully managed and 
m.ust be coordinated in such a way as to reduce the nsk of severe 
shortages anywhere in the world If distributed in a manner which does 
not undercut local production and which reaches the hungry people, 
gram released from the reserve will reduce hunger 
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U.S. Farm Policy 

Ire U S rr.us! urce'Ta^e :re sarre i^-ncs of stride: j'a; re'crrriS /.h;cr. 
tne Ccrr:rn!Ss;Qr! :s reccn^^rr.enc rg fcr cevelop:ng rations in O'der to 
croT-o:e mere eQjitab'e devebprricnt For exarrp!e, the Ccmrrissicn 
^as recc-rr.rnerdea mat ceve*cp:-g ratfons increase their production of 
g'c r.s and fooast'^fTs as part of a D^ogram of se-t-reiiant development, 
C -* ar.a n r.g :r.e coal w *' be c mjCu!: as long as the lo/v prices of U S 
cya.-r e^^ports continue to undermine price incentives for farmers in de- 
veloping rar^ons to increase their proauction. in ine U S . io^ com- 
mOG:ty pf;ces a'-e undermining the ab\U^/ of many farmers to continue 
producing Low com.miodity prices and other pubiic policies have 
fueled the trena tov/ard fev.'er and larger farm.s in the US., thereby 
concentrating land ovw^nership in fewer hands, converting agriculture to 
prod'jctton par.erns which Unaermine sound sofi and water conserva- 
tion practices, and undermining the economic and social fabric of the 
r'jra! Un'ted States Far-reaching changes m current policies wit! be re- 
quired if U S agriculture is to be restructured on a more self-reliant 
bas^s and >n a manner which will no longer discourage production in 
deve'oping rations 

Food Aid 

Many development specia: s!s consider fooa a;d to be an obstacle to 
se;f-rei:ant development and inetfect/ve as a means to feed the poor, 
tn Bangladesh, for example, about 90% of the food received under the 
PL-480 program benefited the m.iddle ciass rather than the poor for 
whom it v/as intended Food aid is not a neutral or apolitical form of 
intervention because when it is readiiy available the leaders of a devel- 
oping nation have no incentive to invest in developing their own agri- 
cultural System and a permanent dependence is created. The poor 
therefore lose in two ways. They do not receive the food intended foe 
them and they cannot get assistance to increase the self-reliant pro- 
duction of food. If the criticisms of food aid as a development tool are 
valid, theri the primary justification and usefulness of food aid would 
be in the event of natural disasters (drought, earthquakes, etc ) or in 
such cases as Kampuchea A thorough investigation is needed of the 
contradictions between self-reliant development and food aid pro- 
grams which create dependencies on imports and disincentives to lo- 
cal production 

Development Assistance 

Deve!opm,ent assistance funds should be tied to committments made 
by aevelopmg nations to pursue a program of self-reliant development 
wh.L.h recognizes -basic human needs Since political factors deter- 
mine the effectiveness of development assistance, a commitment to 
baSiC human neeas on the part of the recipient country must be made 
the dectsive factor m granting aid At present, such a commitment is 
only one of several parts of a formula which allows aid to be granted 
on the basis of need arid political expediency without assuring that the 
poor actua-iy w*!! receive the assistance. 

A:-a should be conditional upon reaching a Basic Human Needs 
Agreement (BHNA) under wh^ch the U S and the recipient country 
agree to work together tov/ard specific and measurable development 
goals. The BHNA would function as a contract in v/hich the aid recipi- 
ent agrees to pursue a self-reliant development strategy aimed at ov- 
ercoming poverty and hunger in return for continued assistance. From 
the U.S. side, the BHNA would provide a method of accountability that 
would increase public confidence in the effectiveness of aid programs, 
thus assuring their continuity. J 



Participatory Development 

Deve;opm;ent';tseif mrust take place in an atm.osphere of m^utual re- 
spect and understanding. The beneficiaries of aid should no longer be 
considered th.e -'subjects" to be developed or the ^^targets" of some- 
one else's good ideas. Rather, the development process should be 
mutually determined by donors and beneficiaries aiike. This can be 
achieved by encouraging participation in diagnosing problems and in 
planning, designing and implementing development programs. Local 
paaicipants wiu offer ineir special insights snc cu^itjral persp^t;ve 
which Will ensure the appropriateness of development assistance. 
Since womren form a very large part of the rural working economy, par- 
ticipatory development means that women also must be included in all 
phases of the developm.ent process. Before granting any assistance, 
development agencies should require recipient countries to derTX>n- 
strate a commitment to popular participation. 

Public Education and New Policy Directions 

The magnitude and persistence of hunger demand that an intensified 
program of action be undertaken now. not tomorrow or five years from 
now. The need for action now is underscored not only by our commit- 
ment to lives that could be saved but also by the diminishing ade- 
quacy of global resources to meet the escalating problem of hunger. 
U.S. citizens therefore must demand that their government make a 
commitm.ent to alleviate hunger through the pursuit of self-reliant de- 
velopment strategies at home and abroad 
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